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The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a series 
of reproductions of fine photographs of famous 
buildings and monuments as 
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reproductions are about 20x28 inches in size, of the same 
color as the original photographs, and do not 
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each grade; beautifully illustrated; of the 
last grade. 


LIFE IN ASIA. 
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BOSTON. NEW YORK- 





[uRVE YOU SEEN OUR NEW READERS? 


| STEPPING STONES TO LITERATURE. By Sarah Louise Arnold, Supervisor of Schools, Bos- 
ton, Mass., and Charles B. Gilbert, Sup’t Schools, Newark, N. J. Hight readers—one for 


Now ready :—A FIRST READER, 
OND READER, 160 pages, over 100 illustrations. 40c.; A THIRD READER, 224 pages, beauti- 
fully illustrated, 50c.; A FOURTH READER, 320 pages, beautifully illustrated, 60c. 

| THE SILVER SERIES OF ENGLISH CLASSICS. : : | 
standard classics in English and American literature, in the best possible form for | 
reading and study. Fourteen volumes at from 18c. to 36c. 

Book VI. of THE WORLD AND ITs PeopLe, Geographical Readers, edited by | 
Larkin Dunton, LL.D., 60c., 80 choice illustrations. | 

| THE PLANT BABY AND ITS FRIENDS. By Kate Louise Brown, 48c. | 

| reader for primary grades, exquisitely illustrated and bound. | 
| 
! 
| 
! 
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SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, 


publishers of Superior Text-Books for Primary, Grammar and High Schools, Academies, and 
Our Lilustrated Catalogues and Descriptive Circulars mailed free. 


highest literary quality from the first to the 
128 pages, over 120 illustrations, 32c.; A SEC- 
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WASHINGTON 


UNIVERSITY. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 
W. S. CHAPLIN, LL. D., Chancellor. 


COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS : 





I UNDERGRADUATE DE- 
PARTMENT. 
1704 Washington Avenue. 
WHICH INCLUDES 


a, THE COLLEGE. 
M. S, SNOW, A. M,, DEAN, 


b. THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING. 
E. A. ENGLER, PuH.D., DEAN. 


DEGREES: 


Bachelor of Arts. 

Bachelor of Science. 

Bachelor of Science in Civil Engineering. 

Bachelor ot Science in Mechanical Engi- 

neering, 

Bachelor of Science in Mining Engineering. 

Bachelor of Science in Metallurgy. 

Bachelor of Science in Chemistry. 

The usual hightr degrees, 
Entrance examinations Monday and Tuesday, 
June 13 and 14, Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. 
2% and 21, 1895, 
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IL HENRY SHAW SCHOOL 
OF BOTANY. 


1724 Washington Avenue. 
WM. TRELEASE, S. D., PROFESSOR IN CHARGE, 


I. ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS. 


Lucas Place and 19th Street. 
HALSEY C. IVES, DrrRecTorR, 


IV. LAW SCHOOL. 
1417 Locust Street. 
‘WwW. S. CURTIS, LL, B., DEAN, 


Degree of LL. B. conferred at the completion of 
the two years’ course. 


Entrance examination Wednesday, Sept. 21, 
1298, 


V. ST. LOUIS MEDICAL COL- 
LEGE. 


1806 Locust Street. 
H. H. MUDD, M. D., DEAN. 


Entrance examination on Tuesday and Wednes 
day, Sept. 20 and 21, 1898. 


VI. MISSOURI DENTAL COL- 


LEGE. 
1814 Locust Street. 
H. H, MUDD, M. D.,, DEAN. 


Entrance examination on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept, 20 and 21, 1898, 


VII. SMITH ACADEMY. 


Washington Avenue and 19th Street. 
Cc. P. CURD, A.M., PRINCIPAL. 
A Preparatory School ior Co'lege, Polytechnic 
School and Business. 
Entrance examinatlon Saturday, June 12, Mon- 
day, Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. 19-21, 1898. 


VIII MANUAL TRAINING 

SCHOOL. 

Washington Avenue and 18th Street. 
Cc. M. WOODWARD, Pu. D., DIRECTOR. 
This is a School for Boys, not less than fourteen 

years old. A three year’s course, including Eng- 
lish Studies, Drawing, Carpentry, Pattern-making, 
Blacksmithing, Machine-work and the manage 
ment of the Engine. 


Entrance examination Thursday morning, June 
16, Friday, Sept. 16, 1898. 


IX. MARY INSTITUTE. 
Beaumont and ©e-ust Streets. 
EDMUND H. SEARS, A. B., PRINCIPAL. 


A completely equipped School for Girls. 
Entrance examination Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept. 20 and 21, 189s. 





UNIVERSITY . 


OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI 
FOUNDED IN 1840. 


Has departments of Language, Science, History, 
Economics, Philosophy and Pedagogics, and also 
of law, Medicine, Engineering, (civil, electric and 
mechanical), Agriculture, Horticulture, Eatomol- 
ogy, Veterinary Science and Mechanic Arts, all at 
Columbia, Mo. Instruction is given in military 
Science and Tactics also, and Stenography an 
Business Forms. All departments open to women. 
Fees small. Campus contains ten buildings, sup- 
plied with water, steam heat and electricity. New 
greenhouse and laboratory of horticulture, botany 
and entomology. New laboratories of physiology 
bacteriology and pathology in the medical depart- 
ment. Furniture, library and equipment for scien- 
tific and technical work all new. Fifty-nine 
professors and instructors in the whole University. 
Examination for entrance will be held at Columbia 
during the four days preceding the opening of the 
university. For cadetship, apply to your senator 
or representative. (The School of Mines and Met- 
allurgy, at Rolla, is a department of the Univer- 
sity) For catalogue, address J. W. MONSER‘ 
Librarian, Columbia, Mo. 


R. H. JESSE, LL. D., President. 
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| Patent Sliding Window 
Blinds. 


HARTMAN’S 

Blinds operated with Pat. 
Friction Block Springs. 
the best in the world 
for the purpose. 


|HARTMAN’S 

| Patent Weight-Balanced 
| Sliding Blinds, a Magnifi- 
cent success: 


HARTMAN’S 
he. nae Superior Fly Screens: 
These Blinds are specially recommended for 
Schoolhouses, Colleges, &c., where blinds usu- 
ally receive rough usage; children cannot 
swing on them, or easily injure them; many 
thousands are already placed im public schools, 
with great satisfaction to the teachers. Send 
for circular, or send 6cts. in stamps for 100-page 
Illustrated Catalogue. 

HARTMAN SLIDING BLIND CO., 


No. 107 Lincoln Ave. Crestline, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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Standard American Brand. 
& Established 1860, of 





The old reliable 


STEEL PENS... 
Imitated by many, excelled or equaled 
by none. Sample card, 26 different 
numbers, for all styles of writing, sent 
post-paid on receipt of ro cents. 
Ask for “26” card. 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
450 Broome St., New York, N. Y- 





GEO. M. BARTLETT, Secretary. 
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Simplex Printer. 


NO WASHING REQUIRED. 


Used by 
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THE MOST 


Reliable, Cleanest and Cheapest Dupli- 
cating Process in Existence. 


It is the simplest and cheapest process ever invented. Its 
work is an exact fac simile of ordinary writing. Drawings can be 
reproduced in several colors at one printing. One hundred copies 
of the original can be produced in twenty minutes. Copies of ex- 
amination questions; the words of a song; problems for the class; 
programs of school exercises, any kind of work can be duplicated 
on this printer. Send for price-list, samples of work, etc. Look 
out for imitations. Make sure that you get the ‘‘Lawton Printer.’’ 
Take no other if you want a perfect one. Agents wanted, 


LAWTON & CO. 


30 Vesey St., NEW YORK. 59 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
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Picture Study, 
Literature, 


IN ALL GRADES. 
ON HEAVY PAPER, 5 1-2X8 INCHES. 


All the subjects recommended by Mr. HENRY T. BAILEY, for Picture 
study in the first nine grades. 


26 Different Madonnas for December Picture Study, 


HENRY T. BAILEY, State Supervisor of Drawing, Massachusetts, says: 

a | congratulate you uponthe quality of the reproductions 
andupon making the masterpieces available for even the humbles 
student.” 


Four choice Gift Books, especially suitable for teachers’ gift, 
25 cents each, Postpaid to Teachers. 

Gift Book for pupils at Christmas, has seven pictures, seven 
cents, postpaid to any part of the United States. 


Send stamp forsamples, catalogue, and description of books to 
Give poate and name of 
school. 
Mention this Paper. 
88° ORDER NOW. 
All postage is prepaid. 





A BEAUTIFUL GIFT 


EVANGELINE > 
e  fometectow 





This pretty edition we sell at 40 cents, postpaid. 


It has 30 full page and 3I half page 
Engravings. 


PERRIN & SMITH, Publisher 
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Beautiful Pictures 


150 SUBJECTS 
FOR USE IN 
SCHOOLS. 





One Cent Each 
(By the Hundred) 
» POR.» 
Language Teaching, 
Christmas Gifts, 


MRS. E. M. PERRY, 
10 Tremont Street, 
Malden, Mass, 
CBBC BROBCRORE 





A PRETTY 
SURPRISE.9¢, 


Our beautifully illustrated 
charmingly bound edition of Longi 
low’s ‘‘Evangeline’’ has proved 
pretty surprise for booklovers, 
has had an immense sale. Now 
have a new edition printed in lar 
type with more and finer illustration 
printed on fine and heavy paper, 
top, remarkably handsome cloth bind 
ing. No illustrated edition was pr 
viously published at less than ” 
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The next meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association will be held in Washington, 
D. C., July 7 to 13 inclusive. 





St. Louis County ‘held a very profitable 
teachers’ meeting at Kirkwood on Saturday, 
November 20. 

The leading topic for discussion was “The 
Teachers’ Reading Circle.” Miss M. L. Tur- 
ner, Principal of the Clayton schaols, read a 
paper in which she very forcibly urged the 
establishment of a circle in this county. We 
were somewhat surprised at the opposition 
manifested to such an organization, but we be- 
lieve the large majority of the teachers are in 
favor of becoming a part of the State Circle 
and taking up the work in a systematic order. 
County Superintendent R. B. Denny is doing 
much to encourage the teachers to go forward 
and prepare themselves fully for their great 
work. 





Many State teachers’ associations seem to be 
drifting into the plan of allowing a few of the 
leading lights to control all the offices and pass 
them around to one another as a kind of com- 
plimentary mutual admiration society. There 
have been mutterings of discontent on this 
line rumbling over the prairies of Illinois for 


several years past and it seems liable at almost 
any time to become an audible groan. The 
able editor, Geo. P. Brown, of the Public 
School Journal, speaks right out in meeting 
when he says: “The Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association will hold its next meeting in 
Springfield during the holiday season as usual. 
We can not at this date state who will be se- 
lected by the Pretorian Guard for the offices 
for next year, for the Guard has not yet held 
its Thanksgiving caucus in Chicago. This will 
occur during the Thanksgiving holidays when 
this momentous question will be settled, and 
the association will be called upon to endorse 
its appointments as usual. The people are 
indifferent so long as the Guard shall vouchsafe 
to them a competent executive committee. 
This it has been careful to do thus far, going 
outside of its own sacred _ precincts for the 
members in most cases. We. shall probably 
be able to publish the name of the president 
for next year in our December number, but to 
do that would be hardly fair to the Pretorians 
who wish to serve the association incognito, 





and to have their selection the ‘spontaneous 
choice’ of the association.” 
The meeting of the Southern Educational 


Association, which was to be held at New Or- 
leans during the holidays, has been abandoned 
for this year. It was found to be impossible 
to make the needed preparations on account of 
the yellow fever plague and after carefully con- 
sidering the matter it was thought best not to 
attempt to hold a meeting this year. _Presi- 
dent Geo. J. Ramsey has taken the wisest 


course in this matter and we hope that in an- 
other year a rousing meeting will be held in 
New Orleans. 
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The meeting of the Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association at Jefferson City, December 28-30, 
promises to be one of the best meetings ever 
held. The following subject will be ably pre- 
sented and thoroughly discussed: “English 
Below the High School,” introduced by Miss 
O. A. Parrish, of Springfield. 

Principal Gilbert C. Morrison, of Kansas 
City, and Dr. C. M. Woodward, of St. Louis, 
father of manual training in America, will pre- 
sent the subject of “Industrial Education.” 
Kindergarten and drawing will each receive 
much attention. 

Dr. L. D. Drake, of the Boys’ Reform 
School, will speak on the seemingly incorrigi- 

les and how to handle them. “The Certifica- 
tian of Teachers,” a subject which is old, but 
ever new, will be ably presented by Supt. W. 
S. Dearmont, of Kirkwood, and Principal J. 
T. Ridgeway, of Kansas City. Many other 
important subjects will be discussed and alto- 
gether the program is cne that will be of great 
benefit to all who attend. We predict the 
largest attendance in the history of the associa- 
tion. 





Supt. J. M. Greenwod, of Kansaz City, Mo.. 
has been getting quite a_ write-up from the 
papers lately on accountof orderinga New York 
daily paper into all the schools of that. city. 
We believe Supt. Greenwood made a grave 
mistake in this instance and we believe also 
that he was about the first to find it out. 
There are first-class papers that might very 
profitably be read in any-school, but they are 
not the dailies. Even the New York Herald 
or St. Louis Globe-Democrat would contain 
far too much criminal and sensational matter 
to be placed in the hands of the school chil- 
dren. Many of the best weekly papers can 
very profitably be used as supplementary read- 
ing, but they showid be very carefuily selected, 
using only such as are well known. It is never 
safe to recommend either papers or booixs to 
children unless the teacher is well acquainted 
with what he recommends. 





The St. Louis Society of Pedagogy is again 


doing excellent work for the general advance- 
ment of the teachers of this city. The meet- 
ings are held on the first and third Saturdays of 
each month. 


The character of the sections during the com- 
ing year will vary but little from the past year. 
Miss Amelia C. Fruchte will lead the art sec- 
tion; Mr. Francis E. Cook will conduct the 
work of the history section; Mr. John S. Col- 
lins will have charge of the section of peda- 
gogy. The kindergarten and child study de- 
partment will be under the leadership of Miss 
McCulloch, and Mr. George W. Krall will give 
talks on astronomy, with practical exercise in 
studying the heavens. The departments of 
ethics will be in charge of Mr. Wm. M. Bryant, 
and. the psychology section will be led by Mr. 
E. H. Long. Two new departments have been 
established—botany, with Miss Mulford at the 
head, and romance languages, with Mlle. M. L. 
Pernet as leader. 

Mr. Edwin D. Luckey is president of the so- 
ciety; Mr. W. P. Evans, vice president; A. R. 
Morgan, treasurer; Ida Goodell, recording 
secretary. The executive board consists of 
Mr. George T. Murphy, chairman; G. W. Mar- 
tin, Jennie M. A. Jones and H. W. Prentice. 

During the last year, which has been the 
most prosperous in the history of the society, 
the membership has reached 454. The fact 
that among this number are 127 people who are 
not directly connected with the public schools, 
shows the hold that the society has upon the 
community. 


If you yourselves are enthusiastic lovers ot 
truth, ardent admirers of the beautiful, con- 
scientious in the discharge of duty, considerate 
of the rights of others, and if you seek to reg- 
ulate your thoughts, words and actions by the 
highest considerations of duty, your influence 
upon those whom you teach will be in the 
highest degree uplifting. Such as you are 
they will strive to become.—Supt. Geeting. 
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UNCONSCIOUS TUITION. 


BY M. D. COX. 


One of the greatest mistakes in the educa- 
tional systems of the past was the fact that they 
were one-sided affairs. They regarded the de- 
velopment of mental power as the chief thing 
to be accomplished, and almost, if not entirely, 
disregarded the formation of the moral char- 
acter. Every real advance step has been to- 
ward the recognition of the unity and indivis- 
ibilty of man’s nature. 

Long ago we realized that every individual 
had a moral character of some sort, although 
we call it immoral if it is of a low grade, but 
it was left for modern educators to ask them- 
selves haw this moral character was formed, 
and how it might be trained; and in their in- 
vestigations they have been brought face to 
face with the fact that the chief agent in its de- 
velopment is an educating power which issues 
from the teacher, silently and involuntarily, 
which is as necessary to his true function as 
any element in it. 

Go with me to a certain school room, and 
you will see a teacher at whom you may well 
marvel. Everything in the room is orderly 
and quiet. There is not that silence which is 
oppressive, and which manifests so clearly a 
feeling of restraint, but that orderly quiet in 
which there is no unnecessary noise and con- 
fuison. The teacher is gentle and unassum- 
ing in manner. He talks but little, and scolds 
not at all. He does everything with that per- 
fect ease which gives us an impression of spon- 
taneous and natural energy; for it is energy. 
The apparent lack of energy is not indolence. 
On the contrary the teacher is keenly alive 
and on the alert. He accomplishes his ends 
with singular precision. He is like Hercules, 
the god of real force, of whom it was said that 
“whether he stood, or walked, or sat, or what- 
ever thing he did, he conquered.” 
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In another room you will find a teacher who 

is the very incarnation of painful and laborious 
striving. In*his intentions he is just as sin- 
cere as the other. Indeed he tries so hard that 
the pupils perceive his efforts, and by one of 
those common perversions of human nature, 
they seem to have made up their minds that he 
shall try harder yet, and not succeed after all. 
He talks much, but the multiplication of his 
words only hinders the multiplication of in- 
tegers and fractions, enfeebles his government, 
aml beclouds the recitation, while his expos- 
tulations glance from the boys’ consciences like 
bullets from a stone wall. 

How shall we account for this contrast? 
Each of these teachers is earnestly striving to 
accomplish his purpose: each is putting forth 
his best efforts. Hence it is obvious that the 
cause of the contrast lies outside of the con- 
scious endeavor within that region of the 
teacher’s influence of which he is unconscious. 
Ask the calm teacher the secret of his success, 
and he is exceedingly perplexed to define it. 
Tell the feverish one that his restiessness is the 
source of his weakness and he seems unable to 
Each of 
them is revealing unconsciously a certain in- 


apply any immediate correction. 


ternal character of manhood which has been 
in process of formation for years, and which 
is now acting as a positive, formative, and 
mighty farce in molding the characters of the 
boys and girls into the men and women they 
are to be. 

There are many ways in which this uncon- 
scious influence manifests itself. One of these 
is through the temper, or rather through 
“that system of nervous network by which 
temper telegraphs its inward changes to the 


outer warld Nothing else so completely 
pulls off the mask and reveals the hidden man; 
and though the pupil may not stop to scrutin- 
ize or even to think of the impression, he re- 
ceives it; it enters into him and becomes a 
part of him. Whatever temper we have al- 
lowed to graw up in the’ gradual habit of 
years reveals itself daily over our desks, and 
becomes as visible to the pupils as any map 
on the wall. 

Another instrument of unconscious tuition is 


the face. Did you ever notice the earnestness 
with which children laok into their elders’ 
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faces, amd wonder why they did so? Have 
you ever realized that although they them- 
selves do not know what they afe doing, yet 
they are reading the character of the individual 
which is revealed there? They know by in- 
stinct that they shall find there an unmistaka- 
ble signal of what they have to expect. So I 
may say that the teacher who has neglected 
the lessons of his own countenance has only 
partially comprehended the powers of his 
place, for there is the perpetual picture of his 
inner self, which his pupils study as uncon- 
sciously as he exhibits it. But you may ask: 
“Can a man look otherwise than nature made 
him look?” Nature did not cast the human 
countenance in any fixed mold, so that it must 
forever display the features she gave it, but she 
made it a mirror, which reveals the spirit of 
the inner life. 


And this brings us to my second point. 
Since this unconscious tuition consists of a rev- 
elation of the inner life of the teacher, it is 
certainly true that what he imparts py this deli- 
cate and secret medium he must be. Nothing 
can come out of him that has not gone in. The 
moral balance never lets us overdraw. If we 
expect our drafts to be honored in a_ crisis, 
there must have been the deposits of a punc- 
tual life. Each day recites a lesson far which 
all preceding days were a preparation. The 
teacher who has allowed his disposition to be- 
come soured and crabbed, will be revealed as 
such a person to his pupils; while he who has 
carefully cultivated a cheerful spirit spreads 
brightness and pleasure about him every day. 
Good nature is one of the teacher’s mast help- 
ful forces. And it is a force at once uncon- 
sciously exerted and slowly acquired; a mighty 
reservoir, not an April shower. If he brings 
plenty of it to school with him in the morning, 


his day’s work will be pleasant easy. But 


woe unta him who leaves it outside the school 
house door. With him everything will go 
wrong. He may scold, he may supplicate, he 
may argue, he may flog; but he will not suc- 
ceed. Why? Because the trouble is not with 
his pupils, but with himself. In them he sees 
but the reflection of it, and to remedy the trou- 
ble he must cultivate within himself a kindlier 


and more cheerful spirit. 


My last point is that as this unconscious 
tuition emanates fram the inmost spirit of the 
teacher’s life, not by accident or careless ca- 
price, but in real accordance with the antece- 
dent growth and quality of his character, so it 
is the most decisive energy molding the interior 
life of his pupils. They are passing through 
that formative period of their lives when they 
receive the impress of everything with which 
they come in contact. They receive the im- 
press of the characteristics of the teacher’s life, 
and all the time they grow more and more 
like him. For it is an inevitable law of nature 
that man becomes like those with whom he as- 


S¢ ciates. 


low important it is, then, that the teacher 
should lead a life that is noble, pure and up- 
right, so that the spirit which manifests itself 
in the school room, and which plays so impor- 
tant a part in molding the lives of his pupils, 
shall be such a spirit as they should have!  Fel- 
law teachers, our responsibility in this matter 
is great. Although this part of our work is 
done unconsciously, its character and quality 
are determined by what we are. It is useless 
for us to pretend to be that which we are not; 
for our true selves are sure to be made manifest 
in spite of all we can do. 

There is a touching plea for earnestness on 
our part in the loyal ardor with which the 
young are ready to look to their guides. In 
all men, in women more than in men, and in 
children most of all, there is a natural instinct 
and passion for impersonating all ideal excel- 
lence in some superior being, and for living 
in intense devotion to a heroic presence. It is 
the privilege of every teacher to ascend that 
throne of lawful homage and love if he will. 
If his pupils love him, he stands as their ideal 
of a heroic nature. Their romantic fancy in- 
vests him with unreal graces, and long after 
his lessons are forgotten he remains, in mem- 
ory, a teaching power. It is our own forfeit 
if, by a sluggish, spiritless brain, mean man- 
ners, or a small and selfish heart we alienate 
that confidence and disappoint that generous 
hope. We must remember that the work is 
going on in our school rooms every day. Our 
true characters are molding the characters of 
our pyipils inta similar shapes, and we can not 
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avoid it if we will. What we are daily sowing 
in self-discipline, we shall reap in the future 
success or failure of our work. What is in us 
will out. “Genuine souls tell,’ says Bishop 
Huntington,, “and no hypocrisy can circum- 
vent them.” We are watched, we are studied, 
we are searched through and through by those 
whom we undertake to lead. Nothing but a 
noble, upright life can inspire them with that 
confidence in us which is necessary before they 
are willing to follow us. Sefore we can lead 
them along any pathway, we must first travel 
it ourselves. 
Edwardsville, Nov. 6, 1897. 





OUR COMMON MINERALS AND 
ROCKS AS RELATED TO 
GEOGRAPHY. 


BY W. J. BRINCKLEY, PH. D., NAT. SCI., AND 
VICE-PRESIDENT, AUSTIN COLLEGE. 





The chief branch of the industry of cutting 
and polishing agates and other gems is located 
at Oberstein, Germany. 

The amethyst is prized not only on account 
of its beautiful purple tints, but by many for 
the supposed power it has of preventing violent 
passion in the wearer. There is a superstition 
also which renders it sacred to the month of 
February. 

Rock crystal has an extensive use for various 
optical purposes. It is the source of “pebble” 
used so largely for spectacle glasses and other 
lenses. 

Rack crystal is also used for making the 
cheap gems for sale under the name of “white- 
stone, Lake George, Alaska and California 
diamonds.” 

The opal is one of the most beautiful of the 
quartz gems and is highly prized for its change- 
able hues and the play of colors. It contains 
from 2 to 10 per cent of water. It is softer 
than the other varieties of quartz ranging in 
hardness from 5.5 to 6.5. In the same speci- 
men the amount of moisture will vary with the 
humidity of the atmosphere. When very dry 
it gives up its moisture to the air becoming 
fainter in hue, when the air is very moist, as 
before a rain, it takes up moisture and be- 
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comes richer in color and the play of cotor 
much brighter. By superstitious persons this 
is looked upon as a bad omen and some are so 
superstitous they will not wear opals, fearing 
misfortune will come to them. They believe 
that when the color grows dim that their friends 
will desert them or some serious accident will 
happen to them. 

While the precious and semi-precious vari- 
ties of quartz are the source of wealth and give 
employment to many persons they do not com- 
pare with the more common varieties as to 
their value, their great usefulness and the large 
number to whom they give employment. 

Before considering these, however, let us trv 
a few experiments that we may know better the 
properties of quartz and be better prepared to 
know it in any of its great variety of forms. 

Experiment 1. Take a quartz pebble of 
convenient size and weight it in air. Then 
Subtract the weight in 
Divide the 
weight in air by the remainder thus obtained, 


weigh it in water. 
water from the weight in air. 


the quotient will represent the specific gravity 
or its density as compared with water. 

Let us suppose it weighed in air Io grains; 
in water six grains. Then ten’ grains the 
weight in air, minus six grains, the weight in 
water, give. four grains the loss of weight in 
water. Then ten grains, the weight in air, 
divided by four grains the loss of weight in 
water, give 2.5, the specific gravity or density 
of quartz as compared with water. 

Find the specific gravity of five or six varie- 
ties in this way. Their specific gravity should 


v2) 


range from 2.5 to 2.8. 

Experiment 2. Take a piece of charcoal an 

inch and a half or two inches square and an 

inch or more thick. In the center of the 
Lee] 


broadest surface make a little cavity large 


enough to hold a piece as large as a small pea. 


: 


Place a small piece of quartz in this cavity and 
direct the flame on it by means of a blow- 
pipe and heat it as strongly as you can. Ii 


should not melt. 

Now heat the piece again in the same man- 
ner, but before heating it cover the piece with 
sodium carbonate or sal soda, as it is some- 
times called. Note the change. It now melts 
into a glass bead. Compare it with glass. 
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Eperiment 3. Take three test tubes. In the 
first put a small amount of sulphuric acid; in 
the second the same amount of nitric acid; and 
in the third muriatic acid. Put in each test 
tube a small piece of quartz. ‘They should not 
dissolve even on heating the acids. 

Experiment 4. Determine the hardness of 
the specimens you have by seeing if they are 
scratched by any of the “scale of hardness.” 
Quartz should scratch six, but not by seven. 

The scales of hardness is, viz.: 

I. Tale. 2. Gypsum; scratched with the 
finger nail. 


3. Calcite. 4. Fluorite; easily cut with a 


knife. 
5. Apatite; cut with difficulty 
6. Orthochase; barely scratched with steel. 


~ 


7. Quartz. 8. 
undum. 10. 
steel. 


Beryl or Topaz. 9. Cor- 
Diamond; not scratched with 


From these experiments we may be able to 
understand why quartz enters sa largely into 
the composition of the rocks, which form the 
earth’s crust. Its great hardness, its resistance 
to acids, its not being melted by only extreme 
heat, and resisting the solvent and eroding 
action of water makes it well fitted for the part 
it plays in the earth’s formation where duribil- 
ity and firmness are needed. In fact most of 
the rocks with which we shall meet in our ex- 
cursions, contain some quartz or silicon. 


Test various specimens of the rocks which 
you have collected to see which contain quartz. 

Quartz enters into the composition of gran- 
ite, syenite, gneiss, schists and is the chief in- 
gredient of sandstone, which is more plentiful 
than any other of the surface rocks 

Quartz when it is massive and of a dark or 
duli color, breaking with a more or less curved 
fracture with translucent edges is called flint. 
Most boys know this rock by its property of 
giving sparks when struck with other rocks or 
with steel. This property, however, fs not pe- 
culiar to flint, as many other hard 


ard rocks will 
give off sparks when struck. Flint occurs in 
connection with chalk. It has probably a sim- 
ilar origin, being formed in deep sea by the 
shell and remains of silicious animalsand plants. 
We often find in flints the spicules of sponge, 


the shells of diatoms and radiolarians. We 


find similar forms in the mud from the acean 
bottom. . Oftentimes microscopic floating 
sponges are so numerous as to cloud the ocean 
water. These as well as the largest varieties 
of silicious sponges may have contributed to 
the formation of flint. Flint often occurs also 
in connection with limestone. 

Flint is one of the most interesting of the 
quartz minerals, not on account of its composi- 
tion or beauty, but for its relation to history. 
Flints of more or less regular shape are found 
in various parts of the world. 

They are found scattered over the surface of 
the ground, or buried beneath it; in caves, be- 
neath ruins of ancient monuments and in 
mounds; in civilized and in uncivilized lands. 

Some of these are rudely shaped, resembling 
mere flakes, others finely polished and skillful- 
ly fashioned. They have various forms resem- 
bling axes, knives, arrowheads and other in- 
struments. 

These flints were know to the ancients who 
looked upon them with superstitious reverence, 
believing they had fallen from heaven. 

They were used by the Egyptians, the Ro- 
mans and perhaps by the Scandinavians in 
their religious rites. Even in our day we find 
persons hoiding similar views to the ancients, 
thinking if they keep them in their hoses or 
barns, they will keep their house from being 
struck by lightning, themselves from witchcraft 
and their cattle from disease. 

Various explanations have been given to ac- 
count of the presence and wide distribution of 
these stones. By some they were thought to 
be freaks of nature; by others they were con- 
sidered to be of volcanic origin and by still 
others as fragments split off by the frost. 

As these stones were often found at great 
depths and in connection with the remains of 
extinct animals, and in some cases, bones of 
the human skeleton, thoughtful men began to 
consider them as works of art. As they ex- 
tended their investigations they found more 
and more evidence, so that by the educated 
they are no longer looked upon with doubt or 
superstition, but as the work of men who lived 
ages and ages ago. From the study of these 
and other remains we have learned that sav- 
ages roamed the plains, woodlands and moun- 
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tains of Europe and Asia as they did this coun- 
try when first seen by the Norsemen or ny Col- 
umbus. Their only tools and weapons of de- 
fense and war were made of flint. On the 
Island of Great Britain, one of the most popu- 
Jous portions of the world, they chased the 
mammoth and the woolly rhinoceros and in the 
highlands ihey had fierce encounters with the 
cave-hyaena and cave-bear in the ages of long 
ago. This period in the history of man is 
called the “stone age.” From a careful study 
of the formations in which these flints are 
found and of the fossils with which they are 
associated we learn that man has been much 
longer upon the earth than is commonly sup- 
posed. It may have been aver one hundred 
thousand years since these savage people lived 
in the caves of France, Great Britain and other 
parts of the world. 

The property of flint giving a spark when 
struck with a hard substance was made use of 
in the invention of the flint-lock gun in the 
seventeenth century, in which they used pieces 
of flint to set fire to the powder. The flint- 
lock guns were used until they were replaced 
by the match-lock and the percussion cap 
guns. Before the invention of matches flints 
were used to set fire to powder in kindling fires. 
Probably, at present, the most extensive use 
made of flint is in the manufacture of flintware, 
a kind of porcelain. The flint is calcined, 
stamped and ground in water to a fine powder. 
It is now ready to be made into various forms 
of porcelain. Our best specimens come from 
the chilk cliffs near Dover, England. 





Education, if it means anything, is the 
quickening of the powers that enable us to 
live—ideally and practically, morally and 
mentally—or that give us the capacity to en- 
joy and expand this life; and art, even in its 
simplest form, tends to these ends.—John P. 


Weir. 





Every lesson imparted by the professor in 
the college and by the minister in the pulpit 
should arouse a healthful and also a pleasurea- 
ble exercise of the mental faculties —Dr. 


Muckey. 


PATRIOTISM. 


BY C. E. GODBEY, BLACK WALNUT, MO. 





The progress of the war in Cuba has been 
attracting a large measure of public attention 
for some time, and there has been considerable 
speculation as to the probability of a war with 
Spain. The crisis may or may not come upon 
us; but the war taik furnishes a good text for a 
few thoughts on patriotism. 

It is generally conceded that patriotism 
should be taught in the public schools to such 
an extent that the pupils wauld all become gen- 
uine patriots, full of the love of home and na- 
tive land. This is all well enough, and should 
be assiduously followed up; but it is quite per- 
tinent in this connection to make some inquiry 
as to what true patriotism is and how it should 
be inculcated. 

Patriotism, in its broadest sense, means more 
than the mere readiness to participate in the 
celebration of the Fourth of July. It is not in 
“jingoism” and war talk that the loftiest senti- 
ments of love for our country are expressed. 
Some people seem to think that patriotism is 
never manifested except in a war. Even some 
teachers seem to think it indispensable that a 
flag should be constantly unfurled before the 
eyes of the pupils, and that all should be famil- 
iar with the national hymn. Now these things 
are all well enough in themselves, and I have 
no wish or intention to discourage these exer- 
cises. But these things alone can never make 
true patriots; they do not reach the foundation 
of that sentiment on which the national exist- 
ence depends. 

The true patriot is one who is willing not on- 
ly to die for his country, if need so require, but 
also to live at all times for his country. He is 
one who is careful to know and to observe all 
the laws his cauntry sees proper to enact. He 
is not continually striving to avoid his just and 
equitable share of necessary taxation. He does 
not, by his criminal acts, compel his state and 
county to bear the expense of a criminal prose- 
cution. In fact, to sum it up briefly, he is just 
simply a peaceful, well-disposed, law-abiding 
citizen. If the schools are careful to train the 
pupils in integrity, honesty, industry, economy 
of time and property, and respect for and obed- 











ience to all rightful authority, there need be no 
fear that patriotism will be found wanting. Our 
country has had its gallant defenders in time of 
peril, af course; but its existence depends quite 
as much on those who daily subordinate their 
own aims and interests to the general good as 
on those who defend it against the foreign in- 
vader. 

Let us therefore strive by all means in our 
power, by precept and by example, to impress 
upon our pupils respect for law and cheerful 
submission thereto. Unless this is accomplish- 
ed, all our flag-raising, speech-making, and cel- 
ebrations will be but idle show. Let us impress 
them with the fact that the evil-doer, the an- 
archist, the law-breaker, the participator in 
mobs in our own land is a foe, more to be dread- 


ed than any war-talking Spaniard. I call him a 
foe to his country who violates its laws, no mat- 
ter how many fire-crackers he may shoat on the 
“glorious Fourth.” I call him a true patriot 
who does his whole duty, though he may never 
have served in the war or held office. 


GOOD BOOKS AND GOOD PEOPLE. 


BY J. P. M’CASKEY. 


We need to know a few goad people living— 
but very many of the dead. Books! 
we find most of the people we rever« 


In them 
, and many 
for whom we feel a personal affection. Do you 
She is 


he next life. 


know Hannah, in the Old Testament? 
one of the women I want to see in t 
Do you know Roxana Foote? She is another. 


Deep-souled mothers both, thousand 


years apart in time, but kindred souls, and so 
three thousand years are nothing. If they have 
to know each 
other, and the later born has doul 
her elder sister. Books! What, indeed, were 
the world of men without books! 
Hear Alexander Smith: “Across brawling 
centuries of blood and war, I hear the bleating 
of Abraham’s flocks, the tinkling of the bells 
of Rebekah’s camels. O men and women so 
far separated vet so near, so strange yet so well 
known, by what miraculous power do I know 
you all! Books are the true Elysian _ fields 
where the spirits of the dead converse and into 
these fields a mortal may venture unappalled.” 
And John Ruskin: “All the while this eter- 
nal court is open to you, the chosen and the 


met they have learned long sinc 


tless sought 
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mighty of every place and time! Into that you 
may enter always; in that you may take fellow- 
ship and rank according to your wish; from 
that, once entered into it, you can never be an 
outcast but by your own fault. No wealth will 
bribe, no name overawe, no artifice deceive the 
guardian of the Elysian gates. Do you deserve 
to enter? Pass. Do you ask to be the compan- 
ion of nobles? Make yourself noble, and you 
shall be. Do you long for the conversation of 
the wise? Learn to understand it, and 
you shall hear it. But on other terms? No. If 
you will not rise to us, we cannot stoop to you, 
Bread of flour is good; but there is bread, sweet 
as honey, if we would eat it, in a good book.” 

Good books are often good peaple at their 
best and so—very good to live with. “Such as 
are thy thoughts,’ says Marcus Antoninus, 
“such also will be the character of thy mind, for 
the soul is dyed by the thought.” How to in- 
fluence thought wisely is then the grave ques- 
tion. We stand as teachers where it is the one 
serious business of our lives to give direction to 
the lives of others. How shall we do this, haw 
can we do it, best? No command of yours or 
mine will cause boy or girl to abandon any evil 
habit, profanity, obscenity, dishonesty, idleness, 
folly of any sort. Such command is from the 
outside only, and, to be regarded even in ap- 
pearance, must be supported from the outside 
by dread of penalty. We must go deeper, and 
by other means than this, or we fail. 

The winsome lady who holds court in her 
modest school-roam, her courtiers seldom for- 
getting that they are little ladies and gentlemen, 
does this only because she has their hearts; and 
their hearts she can have only as she can con- 
trol their thoughts; and their thoughts she con- 
trols only through her own fine personality, 
and by constantly putting into their receptive 
minds suggestions pleasing and wholesome. 
She lives out her own beautiful and earnest life 
with them. By quiet example, by personal ap- 
peal, by song and story she reaches them. She 
knows the best in literature and in life, and she 
gives them of her best. and they go out from 
her with a wealth of treasure in heart and 
mind that for not a few of her pupils will be 
cumulative for a life time. She holds, with 
Froebel, that “all education not founded in re- 
ligion 1s unproductive;” and, with Warner, that 
“Good literature is as necessary to the growth 
of the soul as good air to the growth of the 
body, and that it is just as bad to put weak 
thought into the mind of a child as to shut it up 
in a room that is unventilated.” She does not 
try to teach so much, but she has many an im- 
mortal poem and many a good thing in rose, 
from the Bible and elsewhere, as familiar in 
her school as is the old multiplication table. Is 
sucha teacher good to live with? 
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JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 

Abridged from American and British authors, 
and used by permission of F. V. Irish, Publisher, 
Columbus, O. 

In the easterly part of Haverhill, Mass., in the 
house built by his first American ancestor more 
than two hundred years ago, John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier was born December 17, 1807, and here he 
spent his boyhood and early manhood. In his au- 
tobiography Whittier says: “My father was a 
farmer in moderate circumstances—a man of good 
natural ability and sound judgment. The farm 
was not a profitable one; it was burdened with 
debt, and we had no spare money; but with strict 
economy we lived comfortably and_ respectably. 
Both my parents were members of the Society of 
Friends. I had a brother and two sisters. Our 
home was somewhat lonely, half hidden in oak 
woods, with no house in sight, and we had few 
companions of our age, and few occasions of rec- 
reation. Our school was only for twelve weeks 
in the year—in the depths of winter and a half 
a mile away.” In his poem, “Telling the Bees,” 
he gives us glimpses of his childhood home: 
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WHITTIER’S BIRTHPLACE Haverhill, Mass. From American 
and British Authors. F. V. Irish Pub. Co., Columbus, O. 





“Here is the place; right over the hill 
Runs the path I took; 

You can see the gap in the old wall still, 
And the stepping-stones in the shallow brook.” 
And again in “The Barefoot Boy:” 

“Laughed the brook for my delight 
Through the day and through the night, 
Whispering at the garden wall, 

Talked with me from fall to fall; 

+ os . * * * » 

“Oh for festal dainties spread, 

Like my bow] of milk and bread; 





Pewter spoon and bow! of wood, 

On the door-stone, gray and rude!” 

In “Snow-Bound” the poet gives a delightful pict- 
ure of his childhood home, and sketches the mem- 
bers of the family with exquisite skill: 

“Shut in from all the world without, 

We sat the clean-winged hearth about, 

Content to let the north-wind roar 

In baffled rage at pane and door, 

While the red logs before us beat 

The frost-like back with tropic heat. 

* * im + ~ ca x 

“What matter how the night behaved? 

What matter how the north-wind raved? 

Blow high, blow low, not all its snow 

Could quench our hearth-fire’s ruddy glow. 

We can never forget the glimpses and outline 
sketches of the members of this Christian home, 
and Mr. Whittier’s words in his defense of the 
Quakers come to mind: “From the rise of the so- 
ciety to the present time the peace, purity, and pe- 
culiar sweetness of Quaker homes have been pro- 
verbial.” After sketching each of the older mem- 
bers of the family, he writes most tenderly of Eliz- 
abeth, ‘“‘youngest and dearest,’ who was his com- 
panion and inspiration through those dark and 
dreadful anti-slavery years, and who passed away 
a year before “Snow-Bound”’ was written: 

“As one who held herself a part 

Of all she saw, and let her heart 
Against the household bosom lean, 

Upon the motley-braided mat 

Our youngest and our dearest sat, 

Lifting her large, sweet, asking eyes, 
Now bathed in the unfading green 

And holy peace of paradise.” 

The great English statesman, John Bright, says 
of the lines quoted and those that follow: “In the 
poem of ‘Snow-Bound,’ there are lines on the death 
of the poet’s sister which have nothing superior to 
them in beauty and pathos in our language. I 
have read them often with always increasing ad- 
miration.” 

Whittier’s biography, Samuel T. Pickard, says 
of Elizabeth: “Eight years younger than himself, 
she was from childhood his special pet and favor- 
ite, and as she grew older, she responded to his 
love with all the wealth of her warm affections 
and keen appreciation of his gifts.’ T .W. Hig- 
ginson writes of the poet and pride of the Whittier 
household: “She was a woman never to be for- 
gotten; and no one can truly estimate the long 
celibate life of the poet without bearing in mind 
that he had for many years at his own fireside the 
concentrated wit and sympathy of all womankind 
in this one sister.” Mr. Pickard says of the moth- 
er: “The poet’s mother, Abigail Whittier, was es- 
teemed by all who knew her as one of the lovell- 
est and saintliest women. She was a person of 
much native refinement of feelings and manners, 
with a dignity of bearing and benignity of expres- 
sion that impressed and charmed all who knew her. 
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Her face was full and very fair, her eye dark and 
expressive. For fifty years she was the guide, 
counselor, and friend of her illustrious son, who 
repaid her devotion with a love as deep and ten- 
der as her own.” With such a mother and “the 
dear aunt” Mercy and such sisters as Mary and 
Elizabeth as companions, how fortunate, how rich 
was young Whittier! Memory recalls his beautiful 
tribute to Christian womanhood, in that sweet lit- 
tle poem, ‘“‘Gone:” 

“As pure and sweet, her fair brow seemed 

Eternal as the sky; 

And like the brook’s low song, her voice,—— 

A sound which could not die. 

s . om * . a 

“The blessing of her quiet life 

Fell on us like the dew; 
And good thoughts where her footsteps pressed 
Like fairy blossoms grew.” 

Ten years before his mother’s death, Whittier 
wrote in a letter to a friend: “Mother! how much 
there is in that word! if there is one earthly bless- 
ing for which more than another I feel thankful, 
it is that she is still spared to me to whom I can 
apply that endearing name.” 

It was also fortunate for this poet and reform- 
er that the books of the Whittier household were 
of a strong religious character, mostly Quaker 
journals whose authors were unconsciously saint- 
ly. Foremost among the books of this Christian 
home was the Bible which young Whittier loved, 
and learned by heart, and whose strong, sweet in- 
fluence guided and inspired his life, and is never 
absent from his writings. 

When young Whittier was fourteen his first 
teacher, Joshua Coffin, fresh from Dartmouth Col- 


lege, again taught their district school, and spent 
many evenings in the Whittier home. Besides 
telling stories of college life, he brought books of 
adventure and read to the family as they sat by 
the old fire-place. One evening he brought a copy 
of Burn’s poems, explaining the Scotch dialect ag 
he read. Whittier’s biographer says: “Greenleaf 
listened spellbound in his corner. A fire was that 
evening kindled upon an altar which grew not cold 
for seventy years.” Noticing the deep interest of 
the boy, his teacher left the book with him. In 
his poem, “Burns,” that most tender and beautiful 
tribute ever paid to Scotland’s best loved bard. 
Whittier tells of that evening in his childhood 
home: 

“New light on home-seen Nature beamed, 

New glory over Woman; 
And daily life and duty seemed 


No longer poor and common. 
e a + s s * 


“With clearer eyes I saw the worth 
Of life among the lowly; 

The Bible at his Cotter’s hearth 
Hiad made my own more holy.” 

Young Wuittier began at once to try his own 
wings as a poet, and, after making many attempts, 
ventured to show some of his lines to his sister 
Mary, who was about two years older than the 
would-be poet. Thinking that her brother’s poems 
were as good as those in the newspapers, Mary se- 
lected “The Exile’s Departure,” and sent it without 
her brother’s knowledge to young Garrison’s paper, 
the “Free Press.” One day while this lad of six- 
teen was helping to mend a stone wall by the road- 
side, the postman rode by on horseback and tossed 
him the paper. Whittier says: “I took up the 
sheet and was surprised and over-joyed to see my 
lines in the ‘Poet’s Corner.’ I stood gazing at 
them in wonder, and my uncle had to call me sev- 
eral times before I could recover myself.” Soon 
after another poem, “The Deity’ was published 
in the “Free Press,” with the following eulogistic 
introduction by Mr. Garrison: “The author of the 
following graphic sketch, which would do credit to 
riper years, is a youtua of only sixteen years. * * 
His poetry bears tne stamp of true poetic genius, 
which, if carefully cultivated, will rank him among 
the bards of this country.” Mr. Garrison was anx- 
ious to see the young poet of Haverhill, and drove 
out from Newburyport, a distance of fourteen 
miles. Mr. Pickard describes this visit to the 
Whittier home: “The editor was a neatly dressed, 
handsome, and affable young gentleman, and his 
coming to the farm-house, accompanied by a lady 
friend, caused quite a sensation. Whittier was at 
work in the field, clad with reference to comfort 
in a warm day, and was disposed to excuse him- 
self, but his sister Mary persuaded him to make 
himself presentable and receive his city visitors. 
This was the beginning of the life-long acquaint- 
ance and friendship of these two remarkable men. 
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WHITTIER’S HOME, Amesbury, Mass. From American and 


British Authors. F. V. Irish, Pub., Columbus, O. 

* * * Garrison,with the social tact that distin- 
guished him, put the shy youth at his ease at once. 
He heartily commended his work, and assured him 
of his belief of his capacity for better things. He 
advised him to secure an education.” Young Whit- 
tier spent two terms of six months each in Haver- 
hill Academy, paying the expenses of the first 
term by making slippers, the second by teaching a 
country schoo] in West Amesbury. With the ad- 
vantages of the academy and access to the best 
libraries of the village, he was rich in opportunities. 
His biographer says: “One can imagine the sur- 
prise and pleasure of such a mind as his when the 
great fields of literature, hitherto closed to him, 
were thrown open. 

Thirty of the best years of Whittier’s life were 
given to the anti-slavery struggle. 

In 1836 the Haverhill farm was sold, and the 
Whittier family, the poet, his mother, aunt Mercy, 
and Elizabeth, moved to Amesbury, eight miles 
down the Merrimac. The Whittier home at Ames- 
bury is a plain, old-fashioned wooden house, with 
an upright and an ell, painted white, surrounded 
by a picket fence; and has a garden in the rear, 
in which are trees, fruits and flowers. The poet's 
study, called the “garden room,” is very cosy and 
home-like, with its Franklin stove making an open 


wood fire in the winter, on the right of which are 


shelves containing Mr. Whittier’s favorite books: 
on the left stands his writing desk: sofa and easy 
chairs, have an inviting look, and the table and 
walls are covered with precious souvenirs, among 
which are a water color picture of the Haverhill 
home, and fringed gentians painted by Lucy Lar- 
com. 

During the last sixteen years of Whittier’s life 
a part of each year was spent with his cousins, 
the two Miss Johnsons, and their sister, Mrs. Wood- 
man, at their delightful country home, Oak Knoll, 








Danvers, Mass. His eighty-fourth and last birth- 
day was celebrated at the home of his cousin, Jo- 
seph Cartland ef Newburyport. 

The close of Whittier’s earthly life was as peace- 
fut and beautiful as his old age had been gracious 
and sweet. It was at the early dawn of a beauti- 
ful autumn day, just as the sun was beginning to 
shed his glory over the mountains and the sea; “‘it 
Was at the close of a day equally perfect that his 
casket was lowered to a bed of roses in a grave 
lined with ferns and golden-rod.” 

Best loved and saintliest of cur singing train, 

Earth’s noblest tributes to thy name belong. 

A lifelong record closed without a stain, 
A blameless memory shrined in deathless song. 


Lift from its quarried ledge a flawless stone; 
Smooth the green turf and bid the tablet rise, 
And on its snowy-white surface carve alone 
These words—he needs no more—Here Whittier 
Lies. 
0. W. HOLMES: In memory of John Greanleaf 
Whittier. 








MEMORY GEMS. 





“Good, the more communicated, more abundant 
grows.”’—Milton. 

“The best part of our knowledge is that which 
teaches us where knowledge leaves off and igno- 
rance begins.”’—Holmes. 

“Knowledge is in every country the surest basis 
of public happiness.’—Washington. 

“Ignorance is the curse of God; 

Knowledge, the wing wuerewith we fly to heav- 
en.”’—Shakespeare. 

“It is the ancient feeling of the human heart that 
knowledge is better than riches: and it is deeply 
and sacredly true.”—Sydney Smith. 

“Books are the windows through which the soul 
looks out. A home without books is like a room 
without windows.—Bucher. 

“Books are the legacies that a great genius leaves 
to mankind, which are delivered down from genera- 
tion to generation.”—Addison. 


‘Dreams. books. are each a world, and books we 
know. 
Are a substantial world, both pure and good.” 
—Woodswort. 
“I love my books they are companions dear, 
Sterling in worth, in friendship most sincere. 
Here talk I with the wise in ages gone, 
And with the nobly gifted of our own.”’— 
Bennock. 
“Lost time is never found again. and what we 
call time enough always proves little enough.”— 


Franklin. 
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Current Events. 
EDITED BY D. M. HARRI 

Concentration It is officially announced that Spain 
Horrors. has determined to put an end to the 
concentration horrors carried on by General Wey- 
ler, and that the Cuban planters will be permitted 
to resume the grinding of sugar cane. General 
Blanco, Governor General of Cuba, states in regard 
to the matter, that extensive zones of cultivation 
have been organized, daily rations are provided by 
the state, and work is furnished; they will be well 
treated and can be employed by the planters; they 
have free transportation and are protected in every 
way; provincial protective committees have been 
formed and have already entered upon their func- 
tions; they will continue being organized in the re- 
maining provinces with the object of procuring the 
necessary relief funds. Subscriptions have been 
set on foot to relieve first necessities; everything 

that is humanly possible is being done. 


But it is reported that the insurgents have issued 
a counter order warning the planters not to attempt 
to grind sugar cane or carry on any work. <A Ha- 


vana correspondent asserts that without the con- 
sent of the insurgent army no amount of govern- 


ment protection can suffice to prevent the burning 
of cane. Already it is said the burning has begun. 
Plantations have been fired by th« bels in sight of 
Havana. Colonel Aranguren, insurgent leader in 
Havana Province, has notified the inhabitants that 


if they attempt to do any work their homes will be 
fired. The insurgents are said to have threatened 
citizens who have approached them in the interest 
of peace, with instant death. It is reported, too, 
that the rebels are making preparations for a bold 
demonstration in order to show that they have no 
idea of accepting autonomy. On the other hand, 
there are intimations that there are many insur- 
gents who are ready to accept honorable terms, It 
is believed in Washington, if we can believe the re- 
ports, that President McKinley has evidence that 
the reforms proposed by Senor Sagasta have already 
produced a decided improvement in Cuba. The 
Cubans, however, are playing a waiting game. They 
hope that the Carlist uprising of which we have 
heard so much, will soon begin in Spain, and that 
troubles at Madrid will make it impossible to prose- 


cute the Cuban war. 





United States Last week Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Prime 

and Canada. Minister of Canada, and Sir Louts Da- 
vies, Canadian Minister of Marine, were in Wash- 
ington to promote more cordial relations between 
Canada and the United States. During the past 
few months several disagreeable controversies have 
been carried on in the American and British press 
over questions pertaining to mutual interests. The 


Canadian Cabinet has taken the initiative in seeking 
a better understanding, and in removing the causes 
of discontent. The issues discussed between Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier and Secretary Sherman related to 
sealing, the fisheries, the tariff, the bonding privi- 
leges, reciprocity, boundaries, and other questions 
of common interests, The new tariff bears hard up- 
on Canadian industries, and the Canadians want to 
establish reciprocal trade. How to trade freely 
with the Canadians without admitting English 
goods on the same terms is a problem difficult of 
solution. Canada has granted Great Britain more 
favorable terms than she has extended to this coun- 
try. It will not be easy to adjust this difference. 
For thirty years there has been constant friction be- 
tween the United States and Canada over various 
phases of commerce. ‘The fisheries question a few 
years ago threatened to involve the Americans and 
the British in war. Again the sealing question has 
long been the cause of angry controversy. We ac- 
cuse the Canadians of violating all the laws of na- 
tions in catching seals, and they in turn condemn 
us. There also are several boundary questions that 
are the source of constant irritation. These ques- 
tions might all be settled without any difficulty if 
both parties would meet in the spirit of concession 
and forbearance. It is reported from Washington 
that the result of the negotiations last week was a 
suggestion to appoint a joint commission to consider 
all the points at issue. The work of such a com- 
mission would be to prepare materials for a com- 
mercial treaty which would remove the causes of 
mutual friendship and respect. 
Politics The Republic of Brazil is passing 
in Brazil. through stormy times. So long as the 
struggle between the old monarchists and the Re- 
publicans lasted there was unity in the counsels 
and plans of the latter, but when the monarchists 
ceased to be a formidable party dissensions arose 
among the Republicans. The Federal Republicans 
have now separated into two rival and opposing 
parties, known as Radicals and Conservatives, ‘The 
former according to the press reports, desire to ex- 
clude the old monarchists entirely from participa- 
tion in the government. Their motto is “The Re- 


’ 


public for Republicans.” The conservatives on the 
other hand (and they are in the majority In pot 
Houses of Congress) believe in conciliating the old 
monarchists, and under the leadership of President 
Moraes announce a_ Republic for all Brazilians. 
These factions are at swords’ points. <A few days 
ago an attempt was made to assassinate President 
Moraes and it is reported that he has declared mar- 
ital law for a period of thirty days. It is claimed 
that several of the conspirators are members of 
Congress. Under the laws of the Republic all mem- 
bers of Congress are exempt from arrest during its 
sessions and it is supposed that martial law has 


been reclaimed so as to avoid the necessity of 
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procuring an order from Congress to arrest those 
members who may be accused of conspiracy. A 
national election is to take place next spring. 

The Conservative Republicans have nominated 
for President, Campos Salles, Governor of one of 
the Brazilian States, and the Radical Republicans 
have nominated Laro Sodre, Senator from Para. 
The campaign will be one of much bitterness. The 
election is to take place next March. One of the 
questions at issue is economy in administerng the 
government, but both parties claim to be the econv- 
mical party. As in all Latin countries the debates 
in Congress and the speeches before the people 
are of a personal character and are marked by 
violent attacks on the leaders of the parties. 
Meantime the monarchists, most of whom are 
bigoted Roman Catholics, are prophesying that the 
Republic will not endure. If we should imagine 
President McKinley decreeing martial law so as to 
arrest leading members of both Houses of Congress 
we would have some idea of the confusion ana 
strife now in progress in Brazil. 





The President's Already President McKinley’s Cuban 

Cuban Policy. policy has resulted in great and ben- 
eficent changes in Cuba. All the American prison- 
ers have been released, General Weyler and his 
barbarous concentration policy have departed, the 
planters have been permitted under military pro- 
tection to grind sugar cane and liberal offers of 
self-government have been made to the Cubans as 
a result of patience and firmness. President Mc- 
Kinley desires to give the Sagasta Ministry time to 
ascertain if peace cannot be restored by the opera- 
tion of their new policy. He does not wish Con- 
gress to meddle with what is purely an executive 
function. Now that Congress is about to con- 
vene, much interest is felt throughout the country 
and the civilized world in the position it will take 
in the matter. It is probable that the Senate is 
still strongly in favor ef recognizing the insurgenty 
as belligerents, but that the House will support the 
President. Senator Morgan, among the Demo- 
erats, and Senator Mason among the Republicans 
are impatient of delay, and will do all in their 
power to force action. Senator Eugene Hale of 
Maine will support the President, and so will a 
large number of Conservative members who believe 
that the wisest policy is being pursued. Senator 
Caffery of Louisiana, so fully expresses our own 
views in an interview published in the New York 
Herald that we give it in full: 

“I am opposed to any legislation regarding Cuba. 
Our only interests just now in Cuba are commer- 
cial ones and the restoration of free commercial 
relations with Cuba is not so important as the main- 
tenance of our relations, commercial and other- 
wise, with England and other great European coun- 
tries. Suffering American citizens in the island 
‘an no longer be considered a plea for any kind of 


intervention, as all the American prisoners have 
been released and Consul General Lee has said that 
he has been unable to expend a third of the recent 
appropriation made to relieve the condition of our 
destitute countrymen in Cuba. 

“Spanish barbarities furnish no argument, since 
the arrival of Gen. Blanco and the introduction of 
his policy of fostering agriculture and manufactur- 
ing with the assurance that the insurrection is to 
be put down on terms honorable to Spain. Our 
attitude should be one of absolute neutrality. 

“I believe that Spain will finally defeat herself. 
There is every indication of that, and the United 
States can well afford to wait. If the Cubans de- 
serve their freedom they will win it themselves 
from such a Power as Spain without intervention 
from us, whose business is to only develop our- 
selves and protect our citizens abroad.” 

Those who would force issues with Spain would 
plunge this country into war regardless of cost. It 
is far better to permit the war as now conducted to 
go on than to create an infinitely greater war. 
There would be more lives lost in a single battle 
between the United States and Spain than have 
been lost in the three years of the rebellion. It 
would cost this country not less than $500,000,000 
to wage war with Spain six months, to say nothing 
of the destruction of life and property. Spain is 
foolishly exhausting herself in trying to suppress 
the Cuban rebellion. No doubt there will be se- 
rious trouble for the United States before the Cu- 
ban question is finally solved. Those Americans 
who have material interests in Cuba want this 
country to interfere because they are anxious for 
annexation. They do not want Cuban independ- 
ence, because they know that their property would 
not be safe under a Cuban Republic. Such a gov- 
ernment would be exposed to constant danger of 
revolution. 

Annexation to the United States is the only thing 
that will satisfy those syndicates that have their 
clutches on so much valuable property in Cuba. 
They want war with Spain because it would ad- 
vance their property interests. Even the more in- 
telligent Spanish citizens in Cuba would prefer to 
be under the firm government of the United States 
rather than to live under a Cuban Republic, torn by 
strife and factional wars. 





British The decline of British export trade is 
Trade. alarming merchants and manufactur- 


ers, For several years strong competition with Ger- 
many and the United States has driven British 
trade into close corners. Our raw materials, long 
since ruined British agriculture, and now it looks 
as if our manufactured products were destined to 
supplant those of the British. “Made in Germany” 
is a taking recommendation of many articles now 
offered for sale in British markets, and many other 
articles get their chief merit from being made in 
the United States. The Englishman is naturally 
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conservative and slow to recognize changes of taste 
and style in other countries, and to accommodate 
himself to the changed conditions. He insists that 
his products cannot be bettered, and stubbornly re- 
fuses to cater to the whims and prejudices of his 
foreign customers. In this way English goods 
have dropped behind. Another still more serious 
obstacle is the attitude of organized labor in Eng- 
land. For years the eight-hour movement has crip- 
pled English manufacturers. Labor unions have 
insisted on all kinds of restrictions, and artificial 
checks on industry. Union workmen, as a matter 
of fact, do less work than non-union workmen in 
the same length of time. A great strike in the en- 
gineering trade has been in progress in England for 
months, and during that time many establishments 
have employed non-union men, and have suddenly 
discovered that labor unions, so far as the matter 
of production is concerned, are a great hindrance. 
One leading manufacturer remarked a few days ago 
that he is now getting twice the output per man 
in his shops from his apprentices that he received 
from his skilled workmen, working the same num- 
ber of hours. This may be an exaggeration, but 
there can be no doubt whatever but that labor un- 
ionism as it has been conducted, has resulted in 
crippling industry. It is prophesied that the eight- 
hour movement in England has been fatally injured 
by the strike still in progress. England has led 
the world in manufacturing, but in doing so her 
workingmen have created a system that threatens 
to end her supremacy. 





German Tuesday, November 29, the German 
Reichstag. Reichstag, or Parliament, convened 
in the white hall of the Royal Castle in Berlin at 
noon, and the session was opened for the first time 
since 1894, by Emperor William II. His Majesty 
gave emphasis to the importance of his message 
by reading his own speech from the throne. The 
Emperor rules as well as reigns in his empire. His 
activity in politics has aroused much resentment 
and severe criticism, but he is deeply imbued with 
the doctrine of the divine right of kings. The 
two measures demanding most attention of the Par- 
liament are the navy and the army. As our read- 
ers are aware, the Emperor is ambitions to create 
a powerful navy, so as to enlarge German influence 
at sea. Touching this vital question, he said: 
“The development of the German navy does not 


_ correspond with Germany’s mission at sea, and in 


the event of war-like complications it would not 
suffice to assure the security of the home ports and 
coasts against a blockade or more extensive op- 
erations upon the part of the enemy. Neither has 
it kept pace with the rapid growth of German trans- 
oceanic interests. While German trade is partici- 
pating increasingly in the world’s exchange of mer- 
chandise, the number of our war vessels does not 
suffice to afford our countrymen abroad the meas- 


ure of protection corresponding with Germany’s po- 
sition, nor the support which can only be secured 
by a display of power. 

“Although it is not our object to vie with the mar. 
itime powers of the first rank, Germany must, 
nevertheless, be placed in a position to maintain, 
by means of preparation at sea, her prestige among 
the people of the globe.” 

The naval plans already agreed upon by the 
Bundesrath, or Federal Council, will be bitterly 
fought by the German Liberals and Socialists. Ig 
is not improbable that the Parliament will be dis- 
solved, and a new election called. The military 
penal code of Germany has long been regarded ag 
unnecessarily harsh and cruel, and many attempts 
have been made to revise it. Prince Hohenlohe is 
strongly in favor of the bill providing for public 
trials and the introduction of evidence in accord- 
ance with the principles of the civil law, but the 
Emperor cannot tolerate the idea that the public 
should meddle with the army. In regard to the 
proposed changes, he says: 

“The proposed reform, while following so far as 
possible in the lines of the civil and penal code, 
meets the requirements absolutely for the main- 
tenance of discipline. The bill will be submitted 
without delay.” 

Whether the Emperor has yielded to the wishes 
of the Chancellor or not does not appear from his 
throne-speech. 

The Emperor declared that the foreign relations 
of the Empire are in every way gratifying. The 
stories that have been circulated in regard to the 
hostility between Germany and England are thus 
denied. There is nothing Germany so much de- 
sires as peace, and the opportunity for internal de- 
velopment. If her belligerent neighbors would on- 
ly consent to allow by-gones be by-gones, Germany 
would be very happy. Unfortunately, France, and 
perhaps Russia is not satisfied with existing con- 
ditions, and therefore warlike preparations go on 
in all Europe. 





American electrical machinery is in use in near- 
ly every important city in Europe. In London, 
Paris, serlin, Vienna, Rome, Naples, Florence 
and Brussels one sees street car equipments made 
in this country. The American bicycle is the fa- 
vorite machine of the world. Our mowers, reap- 
ers, and even our plows are exported to all parts of 
the globe. Our iron is in use now in all parts of 
the world. Even Japan imports American iron. By 
means of machinery we can produce articles of all 
kinds cheaper than they can be made by cheap 
labor in the Old World. Of course there are many 
productions which we do not manufacture because 
we have neither the materials nor the skill to pro- 
duce them, but wherever machinery can be em- 
ployed American manufactures are supreme. 
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LESSON IN PENMANSHIP. 


BY & E. GUTTERRIDGE. 





The last lesson completed all the small letters. 
We will now take up the capitals; but before be- 
ginning on these letters, we will take up a few prac- 
tical movement exercises. In our work on the 


| 





small letters, we need a swinging, gliding motion. 
In our work on capitals, we practice with more of 
a rolling motion. Movement is important, but 
should not be used to the exclusion of everything 
else. To learn to write, we must keep in mind 
form as well as movement. Too much practice on 
oval exercises will cause one to acquire a movement 
that cannot be controlled. What the pupil should 
work for from the beginning is a thorough control 
of his muscles. This cannot be acquired if you 
give him exercises that are too violent. The mus- 
cles must be used so that they will make a healthy 
growth and; to do this, nature’s laws must be tak- 
en into consideration. To begin with a violent 
movement and practice too long or too rapidly will 
ruin any muscle and prevent the pupil from ever 
acquiring a practical hand. A child can be over- 
worked in the penmanship class as easily as in the 
shop, and the results will be just as damaging to 
the pupil’s health. 

Introduce No. 85, and after the pupil can make 
it fairly well, take up No. 36. Follow No. 36 with No. 
37. The pupil should have a few minutes’ prac- 
tice on these exercises every day, before beginning 
the regular work. Remember to use moderation in 
your exercise practice. A little morphine will save 
life sometimes, but too much will destroy it.. 

So it is in all lines of work. After the pupils 
have acquired a movement that will enable them 
to make the exercises fairly well, introduce No. 38. 
Follow No. 38 with words, as: Omar, Oscar, Owen, 
Olive. In No. 39, the down stroke is straight. Af- 
ter the pupils have No. 39 worked out fairly well, 
place it*in words, as: Anna, Ada, Alice, Amazon. 
No. 40 departs slightly from the previous letters. 
Show the difference to the pupils and then have 
them work it out carefully. Place No. 40 in words, 
as: Daniel, David, Donald, Dennison. The first 
part of No. 41 is similar to small 1 except that the 
crossing is farther from the base line. Place No. 
41 in words, as: Cannon, Connor, Cramer, Canfield. 

In this work, the teacher can make it more inter- 


esting by introducing words that are found in the 
lessons in other branches. 


If I were asked to name one product of vice 
and crime that would soonest touch the hearts 
of all good people, I would say a_ neglected 
child. Give me the child and the state shall 
have the man. Every case of vagabondage 
has its root in some neglected child. W. T. 
Harris. 








HOSPITAL SUNDAY. 


It has become a custom—a suitable and 
touching one—in many large cities to observe 
as “Hospital Saturday and Sunday” the Satur- 
day and Sunday included in the week of 
Thanksgiving. At this time especial effort is 
made by those interested in hospitals to arouse 
interest in the great work done in these institu- 
tions for the helpless and afflicted poor, and to 
secure contributions which shall makethat work 
even more effective for the year to come. 
Here in St. Louis on Hospital Saturday a com- 
mittee of ladies visits all the hotels and large 
office buildings to present the cause to all whom 
they may meet in such places. A Committee 
of Trades and Professions appoints sub-com- 
mittees in every line of trade and occupation 
and in other ways endeavors to make a thor- 
ough canvass of this large class of contributors. 
Boxes previously placed by the Hospital Asso- 
ciation in hotels, depots, stores and saloons are 
opened and their contents added to the grow- 
ing fund. Then on Sunday the annual report 
of the association is distributed through the 
pews of all contributing churches with envel- 
opes for the collection of contributions. A 
hearty and gratifying spirit of co-operation is 
shown by our citizens in this truly philanthropic 
work. Last year, though the year of the cy- 
clone and the presidential election, the contri- 
bution was $8,551.71. This sum was distri- 
buted among the nine hospitals, which belong 
to the association, to be applied by them to 
their free work. The total cost of caring for 
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free patients in these hospitals last year was 
$28,950.63, so it is evident that the supply does 
not yet equal the demand. ‘Those in health 
and vigor are all too apt to ignore the claims 
mn all hu- 


which suffering and poverty ma 

mane hearts. Only the devoted few who visit 
hospitals in person are able at all wo realize 
how far-reaching and deep-dwelling are the 
smile of cheer, the word of sympathy, the time- 
ly gift, offered there to those bowed down by 
pain and infirmity. Many a word dropped in 
such a place at such a time has found good 
soil and borne abundant fruitage. 
little poem called “Ugo Bassi’s Sermon in the 
Hospital,” which contains some of the most 
forceful thoughts in the English language. 
This Ugo Bassi was an Italian monk, born in 
the first year of ‘the present century. He was 
a devoted, broad-minded Christian enthusiast 
and the effect of his sermons was so marked 
that often the people who heard him threw 
down their garments for him to walk aver. 
When the cholera broke out in I 
he went directly to the cholera hospital and re- 
mained there while the scourge lasted. He 
espoused the cause of Garibaldi and Italian 
liberty, and, being taken by the Austrians on 
August 8, 1849, was shot as a rebel a few days 
later. He died, as he had lived, most heroical- 
ly. The marvelous sermon recorded in this 


There is a 


) 


alermo, Sicily, 


little pamphlet was delivered by him in a hos- 
pital at Rome, and put in verse by a Mrs. 
Hamilton King, who heard it delivered. Re- 
membering how many whose eyes will fall up- 
on this page know or have known suffering 
days and sleepless nights, we can not refrain 
from passing on to them portions of Fra Ugo 
Bassi’s pregnant thought: 


“Ah, when God formed i’ the hollow of His hand 
This ball of earth among His other balls, 
And set it in His shining firmament 
Between the greater and the lesser lights, 
He chose it for the Star of Suffering; 

For God has other words for other worlds, 
But for this world the Word of God is Christ, 
The Man of Sorrows and the Cross of Christ 
Is more to us than all the miracles, 

And when we come to die we shall not find 
The day has been too long for any of us, 

To have fulfilled the perfect law of Christ. 


And each hour has its lesson, and each life, 


And if we miss one life, we shall not find 

Its lesson in another; rather, go 

So much the less complete for evermore, 

Still missing something that we cannot name. 
God said to Man and Woman, “By thy sweat 
And by thy travail thou shalt conquer earth;” 
Not, by thy ease or pleasure—and no good 

Or glory of this life, but comes by pain. 


But if, impatient, thou let slip thy cross, 

Thou wilt not find it in this world again, 

Nor in another; here, and here alone 

Is given thee to suffer for His sake. 

in other worlds we shall more perfectly 

Serve Him and love Him, praise Him, work for 
Him, 

Grow near and nearer Him with all delight; 

But then we shall not any more be called 

To suffer, which is our appointment here. 

Canst thou not suffer then, one hour—or two? 

And while we suffer, let us set our souls 

To suffer perfectly; since this alone, 

The suffering, which is this world’s special grace, 

May here be perfected and left behind. 

Endure! Endure! Be faithful to the end!” 


Our For- Thanks to the great demand in Eu- 

eign Trade. rope for American bread-stuffs, our 
foreign trade this year has far exceeded that of a 
year ago. It is estimated that this year our ex- 
port trade will surpass that of any preceding year. 
But our foreign trade is not confined to raw ma- 
terials. Many of our manufactures a 
ing the first rank abroad. Our machinery has long 
had almost a monopoly in European countries, The 
Globe-Democrat in a recent editorial calls attention 
to the great demand for our electrical machinery. 


e fast tak- 


It says: 

“Our electrical supplies are in demand every- 
where. In about six months our exports of elec- 
trical apparatus have amounted to over $2,000,000, 
an increase of 25 per cent over last year. One 
American electrical company has made four for- 
eign contracts involving a total of $750,000. An- 
other company has orders for a 6,000-light genera- 
tor station at Paris, motors of 3,000 horse-power 
for French tramways, and 10,000 horse-power for 
German tramways. A third company will con- 
struct fifty electric elevators in London, and a 
fourth will receive $350,000 for an electric lighting 
plant in the same city. Two Western electric com- 
panies have taken foreign contracts aggregating 
$600,000. An English firm, with an electric con- 
tract in two Spanish cities for $1,000,000, is pro- 
curing the most of its supplies, including cars and 
rails, in the United States.” 


Mr. E. H. Fritch of the Southwestern Business Col- 
lege, is thoroughly reliable. His offer of a Pocket 
Memorandum Book for 1898 free on page 33 should 
be accepted by very many of our readers. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


1, At what time of the year are the sun’s rays 
most oblique at (a) Washington; (b) Melbourne? 

2. A ship is in latitude 42 degrees north and lon- 
gitude 70 degrees west, near what mainland is the 
vessel? 

o. (a) At what season of the year does the Nile 
overflow its banks? (b) Account for the excess of 
water that produces the overflow. 

4. Mention a great river that flows across (a) 
North and South Dakota; (b) Venezuela; (c) Ger- 
many. 

5. Locate the following cities and state for what 
each is noted (a) Baltimore; (b) Lyons; (c) Minne- 
apolis. 

The Mississippi River is said to be the most 
important river in the world. Give two reasons 
for this claim. 

7. To what country do (a) the Bahama Islands be- 
long; (b) the Philippine; (ce) the Hebrides; (d) Men- 
tion an important product of the Bahamas. 

8S. Locate the following and state for what each 
is noted: (a) Hecla; (b) the Dead Sea; (c) Trenton. 

9. Mention an important educational institution in 
(a) Poughkeepsie; (b) Ithica; (ec) West Point; (d) 
Schnectady; (e) Albany. 

10, Mention important products that would be 
found in the cargo of a ship loaded at Buenos 


Ayres. 


ANSWERS. 


(b) June 21, 
2. The ship is near the coast of Massachusetts. 


1. (a) December 21. 


. (a) Between June and December. (b) This is the 
period of the rainy season, and the Nile, being in 
a long, narrow valley, receives the water from all 
the smail streams which drain the highlands on 
either side, causing its overflow. 

4. (a) The Missouri. (b) The Orinoco. (c) The 
Rhine. 

5. (a) In the eastern part of Maryland; and is 
noted as a commercial and manufacturing center. 
(b) Lyons is in the eastern part of France, and is 
noted for its silk manufacturies. (ce) Minneapolis 
is in the southeastern part of Minnesota, and is 
noted for its flour mills. 

6. It furnishes water power and facilities for 
commerce to the cities along its course, and togeth- 
er with its tributaries drains more fertile territory 
than any other river in the world. 


7. (a) England. (b) Spain. (c) Scotland. (d) Tropi- 
eal fruits. 

8. (a) Mt. Hecla is in Iceland, and is a noted vol- 
cano. (b) The Dead Sea is in Palestine, and is 
noted for its connection with Bible history. (ce) Tren- 
ton is in the western part of New Jersey, and is 
noted for its extensive manufacturies. 

9. (a) Vassar College at Poughkeepsie. (b) Cornell 
University at Ithaca. (c) West Point Military Acad- 
emy at West Point. (d) Union College at Schnecta- 
dy. (e) State Normal College at Albany. 

10. Sheep, wool, grain, ete. 


METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 


1. It is claimed that teaching reading by the al- 
phabet method secures better spelling than by oth- 
er methods. Give one reason for and one against 
this claim. 

2 Outline a topical lesson in geography, taking 
the St. Lawrence River for a subject. 

3. In addition of decimals why do you place the 
decimal points in the same vertical line? 

4, Give three ways of securing attention, in which 
you have been successful in school. 

5. Show how a change of labor, as from the study 
of grammar to drawing, often awakens a new in- 
terest and refreshes the pupil. 

G. Where should the foul air exit be placed in a 
school-room? Give two reasons for your answer. 

7. Give two reasons why the teacher should con- 
trol the seating of pupils at school. 

8. Name three physical conditions necessary to 
proper study. 

9, In the order of recitations which should come 
first, spelling or grammar? Give reason for your an- 
swer. 

10. Outline briefly a method of word-analysis. 


ANSWERS. 


1. It is claimed that by the alphabet method pu- 
pils become familiar with the letters, and hence 
can more readily place them together correctly to 
form words. Others claim that pupils learn to 
spell better by remembering how the word looks 
as a whole. 

2. When and by whom discovered. Source, direc- 
tion and into what it flows. Tributaries. How 
and to what extent navigable. Cities and chief 
industries upon its banks. Historical events asso- 
ciated with it. 

3. In order to give the decimals their true denomi- 
nators, as fractions can be added only when they 
have like denominators. 

4. Make subjects interesting, have nothing oc- 
curring in the school room to divert the pupils’ at- 
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tention from their work, and adapt the work to 
the age and comprehension of the | ls. 

5. Different faculties of the mind are brought in 
to play by a change of studies, and the tired facul- 
ties allowed to rest. 


6. At the floor. secause the impure air falls to 
the floor and the pure air rises. 
7. So that the teacher may have those who need 


his attention seated in a convenient place, and mis 
chievous pupils may be kept separate 


8. Pure air, proper light, and right temperature. 

9. Spelling is usually placed af grammar, and 
late in the session, when pupils are restless, as us- 
ually a larger number of pupils are in the recita- 
tion, 


10. Pupils should be made familiar with the most 
common prefixes, suffixes and stems. Words may 
then be selected containing the forms already 
learned, and the pupil required to write after each 
the meaning of the different forms and of the word. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


1. What classes of joints are represented at the 
extremities of the humerus? 

2. What is the function of (a) the papillae; (b) the 
auditory nerve; (c) the crystalline lens? 

3. (a) What provision is made for the protection 
of the dermis? (b) What special provision does na- 
ture make for the protection of parts of the dermis 
subject to unusual pressure or friction? 

4. Why does the blood possess more vitalizing 
properties after passing through the 


‘apillaries of 
the pulmonary circulation? 

5. State approximately (a) the normal tempera- 
ture of the body; (b) the normal pulse of an adult 
per minute. 

6. Why may the cold bath, which is beneficial to 
one person, be harmful to another? 

7. What organs are affected chiefly by (a) bron- 
chitis; (b) pleurisy; (c) appendicitis? 

8. (a) Locate the stomach; (b) state its function. 

9. What is the use of (a) the lachrym: 
the synovial fluid; (c) perspiration? 


il fluid; (b) 


10. What effect does the excessive use of alcohol 
produce upon the nervous system? 


ANSWERS. 

1. Ball and socket joint at shoulder; hinge joint 
at elbow. 

2. (a) The papillae in the skin are terminal 
points of small blood vessels and nerves. These 
give the sense of touch. (b) To convey the sound 
waves of the brain. (c) To act as a lens in focusing 
the rays of light on the retina. 


3. (a) It is covered by the epidermis, and the for- 
mation of nails at the ends of the fingers and toes. 





1. Because it has given off some of the impuri- 
ties and taken up fresh oxygen. 
D. (a) OS degrees Fahrenheit. (b 


70 pulsations. 

6. If the circulation or nervous system is weak a 
cold bath by sending the blood to the heart and in- 
ternal organs will disturb the equilibrium of the 
system because there is not strength enough for 
prompt reaction, 

7. (a) The bronchial tubes and passages leading 
to the lungs. (b) The lungs. (c) The intestines. 

8. (a) ‘Lhe stomach lies in the upper part of the 
abdominal cavity. (b) It aids in digestion. 

9. (a) To keep the eyeball moist and prevent fric- 
tion. (b) To moisten the joints. (c) To aid in 
throwing off waste material from the body and to 
equalize the temperature, 

10. It injures the nerve tissues and causes loss of 
control over nerves and muscles. 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 


1. (a) What is meant by the northwest passage 
for which the early explorers searched? (b) Why 
Was such a passage so much desired? 

2. (a) About what time and (b) for what special 
purpose was Pennsylvania settled? 

8. What disposition was made of the French ter- 
ritory between the Alleghany mountains and the 
Mississippi River, at the close of the French and 
Indian war? 

4. (a) By what route did the main army of the 
British enter the State of New York in 1776? (b) 
By what route did the army of Burgoyne enter the 
state the following year? 

5. Michigan, the twenty-sixth State, was admit- 
ted in 1837. (a) Name a State, west of the Missis- 
sippi then in the union. (b) Give a general idea 
of the extent of territory, west of the Mississippi, 
belonging to the United States, but not at that time 
erected into States. 

6. (a) What political party was opposed in the 
main to the prosecution of the Mexican war? (b) 
On what grounds was that war opposed? 

7. Five presidents of the United States have been 
residents of Virginia; name three of them. 

8. (a) What was the direction of the line of ap- 
proach to Richmond in the peninsular campaign? 
(b) From what direction did General Grant plan to 
have the forces of General Sherman = approach 
Richmond in the last campaign of the civil war? 

9. (a) What was one of the leading principles or 
legislative acts of the Republican party from 1855 
to 1870? (b) Mention a president or candidate for 
the presidency of that party during the time noted. 

10. Mention a publie service or important historic 
fact connected with the life of each of the following 
men: Horace Greeley, John Ericsson, Stephen A. 
Douglass, George B. McClellan, John C. Calhoun. 
Answer *four only. 
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ANSWERS. 
1. (a) A water route through North America, (b) 
They wanted a short water passage to India. 
2. (a) About 1681. (b) As a settlement for Quak- 
ers. 


. 


}. It was given to the English. 

4. (a) After the bajtle of Long Island on the 
southwestern shore of Long Island the British 
erossed over by way of Brooklyn and Harlem 
Heights. (b)He came south from Canada by way of 
Lake Champlain. 

5. (a) Missouri. (b) The greater part of the ter- 
ritory east of the Rocky Mountains, Missouri, Ar- 
kansas and Louisiana being the only organized 
States west of the river. 

6. (a) The Whigs. (b) The dispute arose over the 
question of the boundary of Texas, and the Whigs 
opposed acquiring territory and aiding in the pro- 
testion and formation of slave states. 

7. George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, James 
Madison, James Monroe, John Tyler. 

8. (a) Westward from Fort Monroe, (b) From the 
south. 

9. (a) Legislation against slavery. (b) Lincoln. 

10. Horace Greeley, as editor of the New York 
Tribune, did much in the cause of the abolition of 
slavery. John Ericssson was a ship builder and 
built warships for use in the civil war. Stephen A. 
Douglass was one of the strongest supporters and 
workers in favor of slavery. George B. McClellan 
was a Union commander during a portion of the 
civil war, John C. Calhoun was a prominent states- 
man and a warm advocate of “States’ rights” In 
Jackson’s administration. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1. Write the symbols of (a) ratio; (b) per cent; (c) 
evolution; (d) involution; (e) decimals. 

2. Reduce 17 gal. 2 qt., liquid measure, to fraction 
of a barrel. 

3. A cycling party rode 7544 miles at the average 
rate of 101%4 miles per hour. If they started at 9:55 
a.m., at what hour did they complete the trip? 

4, The entire number of horsepower of machinery 
driven by steam or water in the State of New York 
is estimated at 450,000, and the horsepower to be 
generated by the works under construction at Ni- 
agara Falls is estimated at 500,000. What per cent 
will these works add to the present power? 

5. The proceeds of a 3 months note discounted at 
bank in this State the day it was made, at 6 per 
cent per annum, were $177.30. Find the face of the 
note, 

6. Find ‘the cost of 40 shares of Union Pacific 
Railroad stock at 74, brokerage \% per cent. 

8. If a grain of gold is beaten out into 54 square 
inches of leaf, what weight of gold will be required 
to cover a cube 1% feet on each edge? 

9. Separate the number 6,765,201 into four equal 
factors. 

10. Find the present worth of a debt of $301.60 
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due 8 mo, 21 da. hence, money being worth 6 per 
cent per annum. 


ANSWERS. 
1. (a) :; (b) Z;3 (@) —: (d) —;3 (e) [£.] 


2. 55 +. 

8. 5:19:17 p. m. 

4. 111 1-9 per cent. 
5. $180. 

6. $295. 
7G. 44:5. 

8. 44 grain. 

9. 51x51x51x51. 

10. $289.03.—Educational Gazette. 





NOTES FROM AN OUT-DOOR OBSERVATORY. 





BY N. M. BAKER. 





It has been intimated that the sun is not a very 
reliable time-keeper, but really the trouble is all 
occasioned by our old mother Earth, who, what- 
ever we have been taught to believe, lacks a great 
deal of being a model of firmness and stability. 
Yet there is much to be said in palliation of the 
waywardness of our dear old Mother. She has to 
endure a great amount of pulling and hauling. The 
moon tugs at her like a spoiled child hanging to its 
mother’s skirt, and although a little thing, it is so 
sturdy withal that it lifts the tides and actually 
causes this old earth to stdgger, so 
that the north pole swings clear round in a sort 
of wavy circle, and doubtless the south pole does 
the same thing. ‘True, it takes twenty-six thou- 
sand years to complete this grand wabble, but the 
moon is patient and keeps pulling and pulling ev- 
ery day. 

And then a tremendous flirtation is going on be- 
tween the earth and the sun. To watch it is as 
good as a play. You must know that the sun is a 
magnificent fellow, stronger than Sampson, and 
very attractive withal, and flattered by his blandish- 
ments the earth moves toward him in a side-long 
manner like any other coquette; but the nearer 
she gets the faster she goes, until just when you 
think there is certain to be a union of hands and 
of hearts, suddenly growing coy, she sweeps round 
her charmer in a splendid curve and starts away 
into the depths of space at a tremendous rate, as 
though she would leave him forever. And yet she 
is but a spoiled beauty, after all. She has no idea 
of leaving him too far. She seems to be pouting 
because he has let her get away at all. And so 
she begins to go slower, and the farther she gets 
the slower still. Now, what can the sun do under 
the circumstances but draw her back again? 

And thus this grand flirtation continues to go on 
forever and a day, and the result of it all is that our 
naughty old Mother leads the sun such a merry 
dance that all his motions are but echoes of her 
own, and it seems by no means strange consider- 


ing all these perturbations if they are often a little 
out of time.—The Lincolnian. 
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ORIGIN OF THE CHRISTMAS FESTIVAL. 





The Christmas festival seems to have first been 
devoted to the children in Germany and the north 
of Europe. Here St. Nicholas, a real personage, 
lived, a bishop in the time of Constantine, and died 
December 8, 343. For a time Christmas was here 
celebrated on the 6th of December, but later trans- 
ferred to December 25, to correspond with the 
practice in other countries. The patron saint of 
the children, known as St. Nicholas, in Germany, 
is called Santa Claus in Holland, and Samiklaus 
in Switzerland. In Austria he is known as Niklo 
or Niglo, and is followed by a masked servant called 
Krampus; while in the Tyrol he goes by the name 
of Holy man, and is accompanied by St. Lucy, who 
is the girls’ saint, and also sometimes by a little girl 
representing the Christ child. At times St. Nich- 
olas is accompanied by a masked bug-bear who ecar- 
ries rods for the naughty children, instead of pres- 
ents. The Christmas tree in its present relation 
to this festival originated with the Germans, but 
& similar ceremony was much earlier connected 
with pagan rites of a different kind. In the Protes- 
tant districts of Germany, Christmas is celebrated 
with the Christmas trees very much as with us, by 
the giving of presents between parents and chil- 
dren, and brothers and sisters, and a more sober 
scene often follows the Christmas tree when the 
mother takes occasion to tell the daughters, while 
the father tells the sons, what has been most praise- 
worthy in their conduct, and also those things of 
the opposite nature.—Milton Bradley, in Good 
Housekeeping. 





CHRISTMAS DRILL. 

(This drill may be performed by ten pupils with 
wreathes. These should be made large enough to 
slip over their heads. Let them be made of laurel 
and red berries, and be tied with red ribbons.) 

1. Five pupils enter from one side, single file, car- 
rying wreath enclosing faces. Five enter from op- 
posite side. 

2. March to back of room, turn, march down cen- 
ter of room, holding wreaths above heads; march 
up either side of stage, meet, face about. 

3. At signal, wreaths are lowered to right side; 
to left side; raised to encircle faces; held high in 
right hand; both hands; left hand; lowered in front. 


4. Separate in two sections, march to back of room; 
wreaths held high over head; held horizontally in 
front; pass; march to stage. 

5. Wreaths to right; encircle face; to left; hang 
about neck; kneel on one knee. 

6. Wreaths lifted; to right; over head; left; around 
neck. Every other pupil rises; stands behind pupil 
at his side. 

7. Those standing hold wreaths over the heads of 
those who are still kneeling. 

8. All rise; fall into line; march out.—Ella M. 
Powers, in Primary Education. 





SANTA CLAUS’ PETITION. 





Dear Children—I write in great haste to say: 
I’ve met with an accident coming this way. 
As Christmas is near, and I’ve so much to do, 
I really must beg a slight favor of you; 
Anu, unless I mistake, the small folks of this na- 
tion 
Will spare poor old Santa great mortification 
By setting about with their might and their main 
To see that the accident’s righted again. 
You know, I suppose, that the distance is great 
I travel each year; and for fear I'll be ‘late, 
I whip up my reindeer, and make each good steed 
Go prancing along at the top of his speed. 
This year my big sleigh was as full as’t could hold; 
I wrapped me up warm—for the weather was cold— 
And started once more on my gay Christmas tour 
With lightest of hearts, you may be very sure. 
Hi! how the bells jingled and mingled in tune! 
I bowed to the stars and winked to the moon. 
I found myself crossing the great open sea, 
With dolphins and merchildren gazing at me; 
I bent a bit over the side of my sleigh 
To wave them a hand, when—ah me lackaday!— 
A stocking crammed full to the very small toe 
Fell over the back to the sea down below, 
And there the merchildren made merry ado 
With toys I had meant for some dear one of you. 
So this is my acident, and I would ask— 
I know you won’t deem it a troublesome task— 
That if you should see some poor child with no toys 
Upon Christmas morning, dear girls and dear boys, 
You'll know the fat stocking he was to have had 
Is deep in the sea, and poor Santa is sad, 
And see that the accident’s righted, because 
’T will be a great favor to 
Yours, 
SANTA CLAUS. 





“Dost thou love life? Then waste not time, for 
time is the stuff that life is made of.”’—Franklin. 
“Lament who will, in fruitless tears, 
The speed with which our moments fly; 
I sigh not over vanished years, 
But watch the years that hasten by.”— 
Bryant. 
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WHAT THE MOTHER GOOSE 
CHIDREN WANT FOR CHRIST- 
MAS. 

BY L. F. ARMITAGE. 





(This is designed for a class exercise 
and for one verse to be recited by each 
child.) 





Little Boy Blue would like a new horn 
For his will not make a sound; 

It rusted when he lay so long 
Asleep upon the ground. 


And Jack and Jill want a water pail, 
For their’s has been used so long 
For carrying water down the hill, 
It isn’t very strong. 


The woman who lived in the wonder- 
ful shoe, 
With so many children about, 
Says a nice, new shoe would suit her 
well, 
For hers is wearing out. 


There’s Mary Quite Contrary—well, 
The things that she longs for most 

Are silver bells and cockle shells, 
For some of hers are lost. 


And Jack Horner wants a large, fresh 
pie, 
Well stocked with many a plum, 
And hopes to find one every time 
That he puts in his thumb. 


Now what does Little Miss Muffet 
want? 
Why, a bowl for curds and whey, 
As hers got cracked when the spider 
came, 


And frightened her away. 


And Simple Simon a penny wants, 
To take with him to the fair, 

That he may with the pieman trade- 
He'd like to taste his ware. 


There’s Mother Hubbard, the kind, old 
soul, 
She would like a nice, big bone 
For that hungry, gifted dog of hers, 
Whom all would like to own. 


Mr. Peter Pumpkin Eater, wants 
A much larger pumpkin shell, 
For since his wife has worn big 
sleeves, 
She does not fit in well. 


Bo-Peep really needs a shepherd’s 
crook, 


For when she awoke from sleep 
She forgot to take her crook along 
While searching for her sheep. 


Dr. Foster, who to Gloucester went, 
In that heavy shower of rain, 

Would like a pair of rubber boots 
Before he goes again. 


But the boy who used to steal the 
pigs— 
That’s Tom, the Piper’s Son— 
Does not deserve a Christmas gift— 


He’ll surely not get one. 


And that little Johnny Green, who 
threw 
The dear pussy in the well, 
Whate’er he wants he will not get 
And so he need not tell. 
—Primary Education. 


WHAT DECEMBER SAYS. 





Open your hearts ere I am gone, 
And hear my old, old story; 
For I am the month that first looked 
down 
On that beautiful Babe of Glory. 
You never must call me lone and drear 
Because no birds are singing; 
Open your hearts and you shall hear 
The song of the angels ringing. 


Open your hearts and hear the feet 
Of the star-led Wise Men, olden; 
Bring out your treasures of incense 

sweet; 
Lay down your offerings golden. 
You say you look, but see no sight 
Of the wonderful Babe I’m telling; 
You say they have carried him off, by 
night, 
From Bethlehem’s lowly dwelling. 


Open your hearts and seek the door 
Where the alway poor are staying; 
Tor this is the story, fur evermore 
The Master’s voice is saying: 
Inasmuch as ye do it unto them. 
The poor, the weak and the stranger, 
Ye do it to Jesus of Bethlehem— 
Dear Babe of the star-lit manger! 


DO SOMETHING FOR SOMEBODY. 





Are you almost disgusted 
With life, little man? 
I will tell you a wonderful trick, 
That will bring you contentment 
If anything can— 
Do something for somebody—quick! 


Are you out-and-out tired 
With play, little girl? 
Weary, discouraged, and sick? 
I'll tell you the loveliest 
Game in the world— 
Do something for somebody—quick! 


Though it rains like the rain 
Of the flood, little man, 
And the clouds are forbidding and 
thick, 
You can make the sun shine 
In your soul, little man— 
Do something for somebody—quick! 


Though the skies are like brass 
Overhead, little girl, 
And the walk like a well-heated brick; 
And all earthly affairs 
In a terrible whirl— 
Do something for somebody—quick! 
—Selected. 


THE BOYS’ QUARREL. 





I was mad at Peter White, 

He was mad at me; 

We went back an’ forth to school, 
Never spoke, y’ see. 


2 


Kep’ it up a lot of days, 
Sorry as could be; 

Couldn’t be the first to speak, 
Wished he’d speak to me. 


Uncle Jack jes’ caught us both, 
Wouldn’t let us be. 

“Peter’s mad,” says I, at last; 
Peter says, “So’s he.” 


“What about?’ asks Uncle Jack. 
That stumped Pete and me— 
Both of us had clean forgot! 
All right now, y’ see. 
—Ella Randall Pearce. 








Deafness Cannot be Cured 


By local applications, as they cannot 
reach the diseased portion of the ear. 
There is only one way to cure deafness, 
and that is by constitutional remedies. 
Deafness is caused by an inflamed condi- 
tion of the mucous lining of the Eusta- 
chian Tube. When this tube is inflamed 
you have a rumbling sound or imperfect 
hearing, and when it is entirely closed, 
Deafness is the result, and unless the in- 
flammation can be taken out and this 
tube restored to its normal condition, 
hearing will be destroyed forever; nine 
cases out of ten are caused by catarrh, 
which is nothing but an inflamed condi- 
tion of the mucous surfaces. 


We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. Send for circulars; free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by druggists, Téc. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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God is love, yes, God 
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Copyright 1897 by the International Evangel. 
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The lily, the rose, and the vi-o-let blue, 

The daisy, the hearts’-ease, and butter- 
cup too; 

In snowy white petals, and tints so fine, 

All whisper the story must be divine. 
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Musie by Emma A. Moody. St. Louis. Mo. 
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4. 
The robin and bluebird, the sparrow 
and wren, 
Each warble the story in orchard and 


glen; 
In earth and in sea, in sky and in air, 
Glad voices are singing it ev’rywhere. 


Come, children, and we, too, our praises will bring 
To Jesus, our Savior, our Shepherd and King, 
We’ll sing the story we’ve heard from above, 

The beautiful story of God’s great love. 


(Single copies, 5 cents; 


2 cents each in orders for 10 or more.) 


Copies of this Song may be procured of ‘‘The International Evangel,’’ Chemical Bldg., St. Louis. 


For Brain Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception the Best Rem- 
edy for relieving Mental and Ner. 
vous Exhaustion; and where the 
system has become debilitated by 
disease, it acts as a general tonic 
and vitalizer, affording sustenance 


to both brain and body. 


Dr. E. CORNELL ESTEN, Philadelphia, 
Pa., says: ‘‘I have met with the 
greatest and most satisfactory re- 
sults in dyspepsia and general de- 
rangement of the cerebral and ner- 
vous systems, causing debility and 
exhaustion.”’ 


Descriptive phamplet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 
For sale by all Druggists. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 














The Columbia Bar-Lock Typewriter 
is one of the very best of the many 
standard writing machines. It is very 
strongly built, easy to operate, easy 
to clean the type and has the great 
advantage and convenience of always 
having the writing in full view of the 
operator. We have had one of these 
handsome machines in our office for 
months and it has given perfect satis- 
faction in every respect, especially in 
manifolding. color printing and tabu- 
lating. See the ad. on another page 
and write for circulars. 





Why not save your clothes, by using the 
best, purest, #z0s/ economical soap, Dob- 
bins’ Electric. Made ever since 1865. 
Try it once you will use it always. 
Your grocer keeps it or will get it. 
Look for the name, Doddins.’ 


KEEPING IN 16 LESSONS By Mail. 

Every one should know how. 
Ques Write for Free Particulars 4 

W.G. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. 
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SENTENCES FOR CLASS 
TICE. 


PRAC- 


THE ADJECTIVE MODIFIER. 


The bleak blast blows. 

A heavy sentence was imposed. 

Such unworthy conduct is hated. 

Many large diamonds were bought. 

This busy, inquisitive man envied. 

That great Persian army perished. 

Much fine grassy land can be seen. 

The little timid mouse has hidden. 

These short, dreary days have come. 

Bright, clean houses have been seen. 

A pretty blue-bird has been caught. 

Many neat, intelligent boys applied. 

Steady, honest labor must be reward- 
ed. 

Bleak, 
visited. 

Much graceful poetry has been writ- 
ten. 

These fine large cattle will be killed. 

Many Eastern nations have been for- 
gotten. 

This haughty, 
king died. 

All these wise, witty men will be in- 
vited. 

All these 
been sold. 

Those precious Chinese vases have 
been broken. 

These little talkative boys should be 
reprimanded. 

Those unfortunate young men have 
been dismissed. 


mountainous Norway was 


unjust, oppressive 


pretty little books have 


All such profitable acquaintances 
should have been secured. 
These good old English families 


would have been represented. 
Tell the kind of adjective and what 
each limits or modifies.—School Record. 





This journal is sent to subscribers 
regularly until it is ordered discontin- 
ued. If you desire to discontinue at 
any time please notify us promptly and 
we will take the name from our list. 








Of course, you should pay up all ar- 
rearages when ordering the journal 
stopped. 

We enclose renewal blanks in this is- 
sue to those who are in arrears. If 
for any reason you can not remit at 
this time please write us stating about 
what time will suit you best. See the 
book and Bible offers when renewing. 
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during 1898 will present to its readers a faithful pictorial repre- 
sentation of the world’s most interesting and important news. 


THE NEWS THAT BECOMES HISTORY 


National and Inter- ) The Week cy will continue to participate 
national Politics {in the great political events of our coun- 
Social and Economic} t'V: . It will treat of the social and eco- 
Questions } nomic questions, and of the development 

,._ (Of the middle west. Its special corre- 
Industrial Enterprise $ spondent in the Klondike region will trace 
Art and Literature the story of the great gold discoveries. 


LONG SERIALS AND SHORT STORIES 


THE RED AXE 

5 By S. R. CROCKETT 

; THE ASSOCIATED HERMITS 
§ By FRANK R. STOCKTON 





Two long serials will appear during the / 
year, contributed by authors of inter- 
national fame, and will be illustrated. 


Owen Wister ¢ These and a score of equally prominent 
Howard Pyle $ writers wili contribute short stories to the 
John Kendrick Bangs { Werk1.y in 1898, making the paper espe- 
Mary E. Wilkins ‘cially rich in fiction. Other features are the 
DEPARTMENTS AND SPECIAL ARTICLES 
THIS BUSY WORLD FOREIGN NOTES 
By E.S. MARTIN By POULTNEY BIGELOW 
LETTERS FROM LONDON AMATEUR SPORT 
By ARNOLD WHITE By CASPAR WHITNEY 
A SPORTING PILGRIMAGE AROUND THE WORLD 
In the interest of the WeEKLy,Caspar Whitney is on his way around 
the world. He will visit Siam in search of big game, making his 
principal hunt from Bangkok. He will visit India and then proceed 
to Europe to prepare articles on the sports of Germany and France. 
10c. a copy (send for free prospectus). Subscription $1.00 a year. 
Postage free in the United States, Canada, and Mexico. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York City Henry James ° 
SCVVVVVVVVVVEVTVVSEVVVVSVSSSVSSETSSUAVUA 


tg HARPER'S - ROVND - TABLE Raga 


SOME OF THE STRIKING FEATURES FOR 1898 
THREE SERIAL STORIES 


THE ADVENTURERS FOUR FOR A FORTUNE THE COPPER PRINCESS 
By H.B.MARRIOTT WATSON By ALBERT LEE By KIRK MUNR9E 

is a thrilling story of a fight for isa stirring narrative of four It isin the bowels of the earrnwhere 
a treasure concealed in an old companions who have lo- the hero has his adventures, and 
castle inthe mountains of Wales. cated a long lost fortune. from where he rescues the Princess. 


SHORT FICTION 





W. D. Howells 












$ In addition to the three long serial stories, the publication of which will continue during the entire 
year, there will be short stories of every kind, of which it is only possible to mention a few titles here. 
Hunt, the Owler The Blockaders A Harbor Mystery 
By STANLEY J. WEYMAN By JAMES BARNES By JOHN R. SPEARS 
The Flunking of Watkins’ Ghost A Great Haul A Creature of Circumstance 
By JOHN KENDRICK BANGS By SOPHIE SWETT By MORGAN ROBERTSON 
ARTICLES ON SPORT, TRAVEL, ETC. 
Elephant Hunting in Africa An American Explorer in Africa 
By SYDNEY BROOKS By CYRUS C. ADAMS 
First Lessons in Tiller and Sheet Laying Out a Golf Course 
By DUDLEY D. F. PARKER By W.G. VAN TASSEL SUTPHEN 
DEPARTMENTS PRIZE COMPETITIONS 
Editor’s Table, Stamps and Coins, Photography Short Stories, Sketching, Photography 
10 Cents a Number (Send for Free Prospectus). Subscription, $1.00 a Year. 
Postage free in the United States, Canada, and Mexico. 
$ Address HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, N. Y. City. 
e 





H. B. M. Watson 






Cyrus C. Adams 


Poultney Bigelow 
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Stanley J. Weyman Kirk Munroe 
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AMERICAN COMPREHENSIVE 
ARITHMETIC. 





By M .A. Bailey, A. M., Professor of 
Mathematics in the Kansas_ State 
Normal School. 12mo., 314 pages. 
Price 65 cents. American Book Com- 
pany, New York, Cincinnati and Chi- 
cago. 


This book is designed to meet the re- 
quirements of schools for a ‘‘one-book” 
or complete arithmetic. It possesses 
many new and striking features which 
distinguish it from ordinary arithme- 
tics, and which will undoubtedly re- 
commend it to those teachers and 
school officers who are looking for a 
text-book which teaches arithmetic as 
it is applied in business and used in 
the every-day affairs of life. Its 
methods and processes are original 
and thoroughly practical. One of the 
strongest features of the book is the 
care taken in the selection and solu- 
tion of problems, and their application 
to the modern demands of buisness. 
It devotes separate sections to the 
“Lumber Dealer,” “The Carpet Deal- 
er,” “The Paper Hanger,’ “The 
Mason,” “The Farmer,” ete. Pupils 
trained in this book will be prepared, 
so far as arithmetic is concerned, to 
go from the class room to the count- 
in groom, without having to take a 
special commercial course, as is gen- 
erally the case. This book is adapted 
for all the grades where arithmetic is 
usually taught in schools. 


THE SELF-MADE MAN IN AMER- 
ICAN LIFE. 





By Grover Cleveland, 
of the United States. 
cloth; 35 cents. 


ex-President 
One vol, 32 pp., 
T. Y. Crowell & Co., 
New York and Boston. 

This little volume contains the ad- 
dress delivered by ex-President Cleve- 
land at the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of Prince- 
ton University. Mr. Cleveland points 


out the danger that in our admiration 
of sa-called self-made men we may not 
hold up a sufficiently lofty ideal. 

President Cleveland’s tone through- 
out is noble, dignified and inspiring. 
It is one of the most wholesome ut- 
terances of our day, and should be put 
into the hands of every young man in 
the country. The address is well 
worthy of careful study. 


STEPPING STONES 
TURE. 


TO LITERA- 


A series of Graded Readers for 
Primary and Grammar Schools. By 
Sarah Louise Arnold, 


Schools, Boston, Mass., 


Supervisor of 
and Charles 
B. Gilbert, Superintendent of Schools, 
Newark, N. J. Silver, Burdett & Co., 
Publishers, York, Chi- 


Boston, New 


cago, Philadelphia. 


The teacher or school committee 
man who is looking for a model series 
of school well exclaim 
when he takes up the beau- 
tiful new books aptly characterized by 
the above title. 


fore 


readers may 


“Eureka! 


For surely never be- 


were such charming volumes 


made for school reading. The dainty 
cover design allures one first; next the 
broad, open page, the clear type, the 
and beautiful illustrations. 

The books are such as children will 
love and 
them will make the reading lesson a 
rather than a task. The 
subject-matter has evidently been pre- 
pared with unusual knowledge of the 
needs and capacities of the pupils of 
the several grades, and with rare skill 
and 


humerous 


to read, their interest in 


pleasure 


discrimination the 


powers. 


in adapting 

varied 
The illustrations are no less worthy of 
special mention than the text. Many 
of them are reproductions of famous 
works by great artists, and the pupils 
are thus familiarized with the best in 
art as well as in literature. 


lessons to suit their 


The series, as a whole, may justly be 
said to set a new standard of literary 
and artistic school 


readers. 


excellence for 


‘*Evangeline,’’‘‘Roderick Hume,’’‘‘Pages 
Theory and Practice’’ or Walks and Talks. 
Your choice of any one of these books with 
this journal one year for $1.25. 


THE NEW VOLUME OF ST, NIOK. 
OLAS, 

St. Nicholas, conducted by Mrs, 
Mary Napes Dodge, enters upon the 
twenty-fifth year of its successful ¢, 
reer as the leading magazine for boys 
and girls with its November issue, A 
remarkably varied and attractive list 
of features has been’ secured for the 
coming year, including contributions 
by several of the foremost writers of 
the day. 

Rudyard first “Jungle 
Stories” were written for St. Nicholas, 
and this year he will contribute a new 
series of to the magazine, 
ealled “The Just-So Stories, written 
in a new vein. 

Mr. Frank R. Stockton will contri- 
bute “The Buccaneers of Our Coast.” 
This is a series of narrative sketches 
in which will be 
characteristics, 


Kipling’s 


stories 


treated the origin, 
and ex- 
ploits of that wild body of sea-rovers, 


adventures, 


calling themselves “The Brethren of 
the Coast,” who during the greater 
part of the seventeenth century ray- 
aged and almost ruled the waters and 
shores of the West 

Mr. J. T. Trowbridge has written a 
serial, “Two Biddicut Boys, and Their 
Adventures with a Wonderful Trick 
Dog.” This is marked by his best 
qualities and is full of effective inter- 
A lively story of track and field 
is “The Lakerim Athletic Club,” by 
Rupert Hughes, which will tell of a 
year of sports carried out by a party 
of “real boys.” Mr. W. O. Stoddard 
writes a stirring romance of chivalry, 
“With the Black Prince,” telling of the 
fortunes and adventures of an English 
lad who fights at the battle of Crecy. 
A fairy-tale of science “Through the 
Earth,” by Clement Fezandie, 
serial of the Verne order. It 
tells of the conception of a 
scientist of the next century, who by 
the enormously 


Indies, 


est. 


is a 
Jules 
daring 


increased power of 
electricity succeeds in boring a hole 
through the earth and sending a boy 
in a cigar-shaped car tnrough the tun- 
nel. 

There will be the usual number of 
articles of instruction and entertain- 
ment, short stories, poems and jingles, 
as well as hundreds of pictures by 
leading artists. The price of St. Nich- 
olas is 25 cents a copy, or $3 a year. 
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We are in receipt of a copy of “The 
Teachers’ Helper,” a special midsum- 
mer number of “School Education,” 
published by School Education Pub. 
Co, Minneapolis, Minn. Price 25 
cents. Its one hundred and fifty large 
quarto pages are filled from cover to 
cover With and helpful 
matter. There is hardly anything a 
teacher is called upon to do that she 
will not find in this some helpful sug- 
gestion about it. Nature study for all 


interesting 


seasons, primary work in all its 
phases, special day exercises, songs 
(words and music) for all occasions, 


beautiful illustrations—all 
“lots and of good 
things too numerous to mention, make 
it indeed and in truth as 

name a ‘Teachers’ Helper.” 


these and 
squares” other 


well as in 


Webster’s International Dictionary 
still remains the standard, notwith- 
standing the many dictionaries that 
have lately been published. Whenever 
we have occasion to consult a diction- 
ary we always turn to the great Web- 
ster’s International. 


The Roudebush Writing System, the 
rapid vertical styie advertised on an- 
other page, has recently been adopted 
by two entire States. This is a very 
practical system and is fast becoming 
a great favorite with teachers of ver- 
tical writing evrywhere. 


Irish’s “American and British Au- 
thors” is very popular both as a text- 
book for schools and colleges and for 
use in reading circ’es, literary clubs, 
ete. The Ohio Board of Control has 





placed it first on the recommended list 
of books for the Ohio Teachers’ Read- 


| ing Circle. The book has recently 
been adopted for use in the high 





schools of Cleveland, O., and in many 
smaller cities in Ohio and other States, 
also in many normal schools and col- 
leges. Our literature 
taken from this book. 


this issue is 


Mrs. E. M. Perry, Malden, Mass., is 
the publisher of four choice gift books 
for Christmas. 

“Art Gallery” contains twenty fa- 
mous pictures by Landseer, Reynolds, 
Rosa Bonheur, Le Rolle, Guido Reni, 
Raphael and others. This is an espec- 
ially suitable gift for a teacher. 

“Modonnas.” Fifteen Modonnas, by 
Botticelli, Angelo, Raphael, Correggio, 
Bellini, Rubens, Durer, Murillo and 
others, with an introduction by Miss 
Irene Weir, Supervisor of Drawing in 
Brookline, Mass. 

“Poets and Their Homes.” Twenty 
pictures, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Holmes, Bryant, Lowell, Emerson and 
their homes, Alice and Phoebe Cary, 
IXugene Field, Shakespeare and Ten- 
nyson. Prettily bound. 

“Old Ironsides,” containing the his- 
tory of the vessel; Holmes’ poem, 
“Old TIronsides;’ pictures of the 
launching of the vessel in 1797; Con- 
stitution Wharf in 1897, “Old Iron- 
sides,” the vessel in action, the vessel 
as it looks now, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, his birthplace, the battleship, 
Massachusetts, George Washington. 
A beautifully illustrated cover. 

These four books are sold at twenty- 
five cents each, postpaid, and they are 
well worth it. 

“Christmas Greeting,” 
gift book for pupils. 


is a pretty 
It contains seven 
choice pictures and sells at seven cents 
ach to teachers, postpaid. 


The Werner School Book Company 
is a corporation entirely separate from 
and having no 
Werner 
tions 


connection with The 
Company. All communica- 
intended for them must be ad- 
the Werner School Book 
Company and not The Werner Com- 
pany. The similarity in names of the 
two companies leads to errors 


dressed to 


which 
cause unpleasant and 
ous delays. 

The Werner School 
has a general moving 


sometimes seri- 


Bovcx Company 
day, December 
1, headquarters in Chicago going from 
the Rand-MecNally Building, 160 
Adams st., to the Studebaker Building, 
378 Wabash ave.; its New York office, 
from 5 and 7 East Sixteenth st., to 78 
Fifth ave., where they should be ad- 
dressed in future. 





TO TEACHERS: 


IF you desire to advance in your profession; if 

you wish to be prepared to command higher 
salaries; if you wish to know what the world 
has done to educate the people and what methods 
the best teachers are now pursuing in their work; 
if you expect to be worthy of your calling in 
every respect—you cannot afford to be without 


The Teacher’s 
Practical Library 


Twelve volumes, covering subjects of nec- 
essary information tO PROGRESSIVE teach- 
ers. Written by distinguished EDUCATORS; 
edited by Dr. W. T. Harris, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education. Price $15.00. 
Sold on easy payments. Send for circular. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
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Teacher Wanted! 


Lady or gentleman, totravel and appoint agents. 
No canvassing. Salary andexpenses paid. _ 

ELLIOTT PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, 
Pa., Educational Department. 


KINDERGARTEN 
TRAINING. ++++4+ 


Instruction by correspondence. For full par- 
ticulars address, 


ANNAPOLIS CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
Annapolis, Md. 


Vest Pocket Rules of Order 


A COMMON-SENSE BOOK Ee 
on an every day basis, for Literary Societies, 
Debating Clubs, and general use. — Compiled 
from the best authorities,and containing just the 
information needed, in a concise and compact 
form. Rules for debate; how to open and to close 
a meeting; duties and rights of members and 
officers: what can be debated, or amended; 
questions of privilege, etc. Sample copy post- 
paid, cloth binding, 25c. - 7 ; 

Vertical Copy Books, Spelling and Dictation 
Blanks etc. 
Send for price-list and terms for samples. 


AINSWORTH & COMPANY, 
112 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 








A COLLEGE EDUCATION BY MAIL 
Ye 3 


<=. Thorough instruction 


|ME/ 









im book-keeping and 
business, shorthand,sci- 
ence, journalism, lan- 
guages, architecture, 
surveying, drawing;civ- 
il, mechanical, steam, 
electrical, hydraulic, 
municipal, sanitary, 
railroad and structural 
engineering. Expert in- 
structors. Fifth year. 
Fees moderate. 
Illustrated catalog free. 
State subject in which 
interested. 


wor 
NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, (Ine.) 
53 Second National Bank Building, Washington, D. C. 


eotS, 
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EMBOSSED IN GOLD, 


To buy and reproduce famous paint 
Ings involves an expenditure that 
could hardly be borne unless, as) in 
the ense of The Youth's Companion, 
the enterprise is sustained by the ap 
proval of anore than five | hundred 
thousand subseribers, The Compan 
ion Souvenir Calendar for TS0S, a ser 
les of charming tirure pleces, faithful 
ly copled In colors and embossed in 
gold, is recognized as one of the rich 
ext mand most costly examples of this 
form of art. Yet every new sub 
seriber recelves it without additional 
charge, Moreover, the pauper is sent 
free to new subscribers every week 
from the thine the subseription Js re 
eelved until January, TS0S8, and then 
for a full year to January, .TS00. 

The popular price of The Compan 
ion, $1.75 a year, and the character of 
lis contents, make it a paper for every 
household, Exceptional attractions 
are promised for the fifty-two num 
bers to be issued during ISOS. The Kt 
Ilion. W. EE. Gladstone, the Hon 
Thomas B. Reed, Rudyard Wipling, 
Lillian Nordien, John Burroughs, W 
D. Howells and Max O'Rell are prom 
inent In the long st of eminent con 
tributers named in The Companion’s 
announcement, which will be sent free 
to any one addressing 

THE YOUTIUS COMPANION, 
205 Columbus ave., Boston, Mass 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE FOR 
THE COMING YEAR. 


The Century Magazine, with its No 
vember number, enters upon its twen 
ty-seventh year. During its long ex 
istence, by reason of its many notable 


successes, it has won an assured and 


commanding position. During the 


coming year The Century will matin 
tain its exceptional position as a mag 
azine of entertainment and as a lead 
er in art and thought. 


Its pictorial features will be notable 


and will command the services of the 


foremost artists, illustrators and en 
gravers of this country and of Europ 
Nothing like a complete announce 


ment of its literary features can be at 
tempted now. Dr. Weir Mitchell 
whose novel of the American Revolu 


Prancols: 


Burton 


Amer 


the 


per, 


the plquant tithe 


ronianee ond adventure, 


novel of 


mirrored and deseribed, 


horses und people 


‘S, Under the 


highly 
Cornelius 


A, 


Stuart 
the 
Century 


Ilarrison 
New York life, entled “Good 


“Hugh Wynne,” 
vecess of the year, has written a new 


tory for the present volume, 


founding, 


reneh Revolution.” 


in which 


social types nad 


There will be ngroupoft clever stories 


be given In a series of 


contributions to the interesting 


“Tleroes of Peace” will be made by 


Rus, Gustay 


benefit of readers of 
un unusual combination offer 


s made for this year. 


“The Century 


Itundred 


Portraits,” 


engravings that 


Inagazine vane 
total expenditure of 


are printed on 


with 


this 


yr SG, 


y retail price of the gallery 
year it) will 
mnection with a subscription to The 
ntury, the price of the two together 
nO. 


SHORTHAND BY MAIL. FREE Oe 
Kerst’s School, Corning, Ny 
CH A FEE’S Frieita in every eettett 


“The Adventures of 


contributes 


general title of 
“A Woman's 
Mreneh 


Reminiscences of 


Intervention 


picturesque 


Stevenson, 


Phelps Ward, and others, 


There has been 


Iuade wp of the 


have appeared 


wide margins, 





The School Review, 


rhe 
The 
The 
The 
The 


The 


The 
The 


Send for price list and booklet 
scriptive of all these journals 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 


University Press Div., 


The University of Chicago 
Journals. 


American Journal of Sociology, 
Botanical Gazette, 

Journal of Geology, 

Journal of Political Economy, 
Astrophysical Journal, 


Biblical World, 


American Journal of Theology, 
American Journal of Semitic Lan- 
guages and Literatures. 




















Mall instruction. First Lesson 
Address W. G. CHAFFEE. Oswego, were 


AIR BRUSH Air Brush Mfg, ¢o, 



















Are making and Selling 

Tea . the best art tool in yge 
e& + " Applies color by jet of 
Up LI | air, enabling the artis 


do cheap work, Np 


ART WORK 4 complete with. pe Amer’ 


out 
foranamateur. Circular free 
Address, Al? BRUSH MPG. O., 26 Nasaay 
St., Rockford, I1l., U.S.A 


“Art in the 


A good thing 


fais 


Schoolroom.” Jom 


An illustrated list of high class reproductions 


suitable for school decoration, selected from curl ggggnth 


general catalogue 
Mailed upon receipt of 10 cents in stamps, 


Berlin Photographic Co. 
Fine Art Vublishers, 
NEW YORK, 


New Nature Study Song Book, 


““SONGS OF 
HAPPY LIFE” 


oer et et et et et et 


14 KF, 23d Street, 


This book should be in every home as well as 
in every schoolroom. Its influence will tendt 
develop a love for the beautiful in Nature, and 
sympathy for every living creature 

Among the contributors of compositions are 
Mr. Leonard B. Marshal, Supervisor of Music in 
the public schools of Boston, Mass., and Hugh 
A. Clarke, Mus. D., Professor of the Sciences of 
Music in the University of Pennsylvania 


There are number of songs suitable 
for ‘*Bird Day,”’ ‘Arbor Day,”’ 
‘‘May Day,’’ and other 
special occasions. 


This book contains, besides the musical se- 
lections, readings, recitations, memory gems, 
etc., and also suggestions for entertainments 
in schools and Bands of Mercy. 


Stiff Board Covers (Nile Green), thirty cents 
per copy, Postage 8 cents 

Japanese Sea- Moss Covers, forty cents, 

Special terms will be given to School Boards, 

Correpondence with the publishers solicited. 
~0-0-0-0-0-0-@- 


Address. . 


Art and Nature Study Publishing (o., 


PROVIDENCE, R.1. 
Send 38 cents in stamps for sample copy 


The Texas Teachers’ Bureat 


HAS HAD 
EIGHT YEARS EXPERIENCE. 
It s the oldest Teachers’ Agency in the State 
For full particulars send two-cent stamp to 
SUPT. P. V. PENNYBACKER, 
Palestine, Texas, U.S. A. 
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the artig aa Copy. Suns ensobediesesvevennsnaonanepions 7 10 
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ork ~ BNNOUNCEMENT. 
~ = jeAmerican Journal of Education is published 
ing $1.00 per year. New subscriptions can 
3 N begin at any time. If you fail to get your 
ast B paper, notify us by postal card. 
this ournal is published every month, and 
Entered at the post-office at St. Louis, 
Mo., and admitted through the mails at 
» second- class rates. 
om « rcmptly after or even before your sub- 
“yh tion expires. This will greatly accom- 
oductions ate us. 
1 from our peatinuances.—Remember that the publish- 
ers rust be notified by letter when a sub- 
amps, sriber wishes his paper stopped. Allar- 
Co. rearages must be paid. 
yo lvsys Send Money by P. 0. Money Orders, Ex- 
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press Money Orders or Registered Letters. 

PERRIN & SMITH, 
Publishers, 

Second and Vine Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 


[___ : = 


Address 
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This number of American Journal of 
Education closes volume XXTIX. For 
the past twenty-nine years this jour- 
nal has been carrying its message of 
help and inspiration to the thousands 
of teachers all over the United States 
and we might say the world, for it 
goes regularly to Europe, Asia, Africa, 
South Ameica and Australia. We be- 
lieve much good has been accom- 
plished, many young teachers have 
been inspired to take a broader view, 
a nobler aim, a higher ideal, and have 
thus grown and advanced until to-day 
they are found in the very front ranks 
of the educational leaders. 

What of the future’ Past achieve- 
ment will not suffice for the present. 
We must not stand still nor retard. 


New problems are to be solved; new 
With the help of 
those who have so nobly aided us in 
friends yet to be 


won Volume XXX. will be in advance, 


duties are to be met. 


the past, and new 


more helpful, more inspiring, more 
progressive than any of the twenty- 
nine which have preceded it. 

How can we better celebrate the be- 
of the new 


volume than by having a large list of 


ginning new year and 


new subscribers. If you will help we 
can have them. Every subscriber has 
at least one friend who would sub- 
the 
journal and told how helpful it is. 
Will you not do this at once, go now 
and get that friend to subscribe. One 
year, $1; Show 
them the book and Bible offers. You 


scribe if he or she was shown 


six months, 50 cents. 


” will help them, and help us and we 


will help you by making the journal 


better than ever. 


Our Premium Bible will be just the thing 
for a Christmas Present. Order early so 


that.you can get it in time for Christmas. 


Box 553. 


MR. ADVERTISER! 
. THE... 


Southern School Tews 


Is the best medium for reaching 5000 of 


Georgia’s best teachers. 


see pone furnished. 
HOOL NEWS PUBLISHING CO., 
Atlauta, Ga. 









































For CHRISTMAS FESTIVALS 





FOLDING CANDY BOX in 


NOAH’S ARK SIX COLORS. 1-2 lb. size, 
CAN BE USED AS A TOY. 
Send 10 CE IW'T’S for sample of 
this and other novelties in Candy Boxes. 
ELLUSTRATED 
CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE FRESE. 


NEW XMAS TREE LAMP. 


Gives bright, star-like light, burns six hours, 
No dirt, no danger of fire. 
SEND 2 © Cemts FOR SAMPLE LAMP. 


Nets, Frrits, CANDIES, 


Novelty Gandy Boxes. 
Specialties for 
SUNDAY SCHOOL FESTIVALS. 
213 N, Second Street, 


JACOBY BROS., “ $T- LOIS, MO. 





You 
can 
learn to 
write 


Beautiful 
Hand 


and at 
day time 


It is not 

Necessary 

for you to 
be 


under 
_ the 
immedi- 
ate eye 

of 

your 

in- 
structor, 
but with 
the PROPER INSTRUCTION by Mai, you 
can learn to write a beautiful hand 

= 2 ERNE EE TOR 





. Dozen Cards bneine 
Please state whether you want Vertical or 
Slant writing. Address, 
S. E. GUTTERRIDGE, 
220 Odd Fellows’ Building, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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A HELP ror 
TEACHERS. 


.»- HOWTO... 


Know Our Common 
Rocks and [linerals 


Enables any one to find the names of all the 
Rocks and Minerals found in our drift, and those 
met with in ordinary collections. This is just 
what the teacher needs to give interest and 

rofit to his excursion. There is sent with the 

ook a set of thirty (80) specimens of minerals 
to illustrate Economic Geography. These con 
sist of ores of the more important metals, build 
Yee rey etc., making in all a very valuable 
collection, Each specimen is on a separate card 
which gives its name, locality, use and compo 
sition. Book and Minerals, 50 cents. Book 
alone, 20 cents. Write to the author, 


PROF. W. J. BRINCKLEY, Ph. D., 
BFPINGHAN, ILL. 

TEACHERS ested in educational 
j literary or scientific 

work, should write for announcement of Ceatral 
University Correspondence School, giving courses for 
Home Study leading to degrees of B.S., M.S., Ph.B., 
Ph.D., etc., etc. Also a special course for ladies 
who wish to qualify themselves for positions as 
trained nurses or companions—places of honor 
and profit await graduates of this department 


Address the secretary, 
ALBERT MORLAN, Indianapolis, Ind. 


A HOOSIER IN HONDURAS #95" 
ful book of 
travel in an almost unknown 
country—charming descriptions, apt illustra 
tions—will please the children, instruct and 
amuse theteacher. Different from other books 
of course, being written by a Hoosier. Teach- 
ers wanted everywhere to take orders for this 
work. Many report from $1 to $3 profit for an 
evening’s work. Sample copy postpaid, paper, 
75 cts.; cloth, $1.50. ELDORADO PUB. CO., 
Box 211. Indianapolis, Ind 


Physicians, Ministers 
and all others inter 








THE (OBAL CURRENT-EVERTS WEEKLY 


The First and ONLY paper giving all the history 
making news of the world logically classified and 
intelligently digested. Clean, clear, condensed, non 
partisan, up-to-date, entertaining, truthful. Trial,.3 
weeks 2s cts. Yearly $1. Low rates to school clubs. 
Sample free. Pathfinder Washineton, D C 


STUDY 
Medicine 
during 
the 
Summer. 





ILLINOIS 
Medical College 


—the Chicago Summer School 
of Medicine. A regular Med- 
ical College, holding sessions 
from March to September. 
Four years’ graded course. 
Twenty Professors. Excellent 
Clinics. Well-equipped Labor- 
atories. Abundant dissecting 
material. Living costs one- 
third less than in Winter. No 
other great city has a climate 
allowing study all Summer. 
Co-educational. Recognized 
by the Illinois State Board of 
ealth. Apply to 
W.F.Waugh,A.M.,M.D.,Dean 
or H. H. Brown, M. D., Sec’s 
103 State St., Chicago 


eeeCOLE CAMP 
HIGH SCHOOL. 


The Cheapest and the Best. 
for teaching and for business. 
Send for our handsome catalogue 
Address, 


R. M, SCOTTEN, Principal, 


CoLE CAMP, Mo 


Prepares students 





VISIBLE WRITING. 


Automatic Reversible Ribbon Feed. 
Permanent Alignment. 
Only Automatic Tabulating Device. 
Key Board Marginal Release. 
Accurate Paper Feed. 
Powerful Manifolder. 
Instant Writing in Colors. 
Writing in Columns. 

The foregoing and many other labor saving 
features carefully described in catalogue, sent 
on application to FRANCIS A. SMITH, Gen, Agt., 

415 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


——— 


We take pleasure in 
nouncing that we hey 
opened an office at Atlay 


SPECAL 
N OT | Cc E. ta, Illinois, and have 
cured as mana 


H. Haney, well and favorably k 

readers of this paper. Mr. 

ticular attention to our 

Kentucky, Missouri and the neighboring stg 

Only one fee is required for registration in bot 
offices. Write to nearest office for Circulars ay 
blanks. THE HAZARD TEACHERS’ AGEN¢y 
established 1892, 782-34 Boston Block, Minney 
olis, Minn., and Atlan’a, Ill. , 


... PHE-. SONG DIAGONAL, 
THE For Public Schools and Singip 
Classes. The best and chests 
song book published. Contajy 
| 80 pages, (12 pages of rudimep 
F T and 68 pages of songs), Send] 
cts. In stamps for SAMPLE BOOK 
| Address, 

AIT ---- The Armstutz Music Co. 

4 BLUFFTON, 9 


REWARD CARDS. Samples 
Sent Free to School Teachers, 


New Pretty Artistic Designs of Flowers, Landscapes 
Scenes, Juveniles, Birds, Animals, Crescents, Serolls, 
Panels, Vases, Buildings, Bridges, Ships, Anchors, ete, 
Price, 12 cards, 3x4'4 inches, 8c; 3'4xX5'4 12; 46x64 Mee 
H'gxT'g é 


New Catalogue of School Supplies, 
Silk-Fringed, Frosted, Mounted, Artistic Cut-Out, and 
Embossed Chromo Reward, Souvenir and Gift Card 
Books, Speakers, Recitations, Dialogues, Plays, Drills, 
Marches, Tableaux, Entertainments, Drawing, Honor, 
Prize, Alphabet, Number, Reading, and Merit Cards 
School Aids, Reports, Diplomas, Certificates, ete., free 
All postpaid by mail. Postage stamps taken Addres 
A. J. FOUCH & CO., 











the past quarter of a century } 
world, illustrated by leading artists. 


PROJECTS FOR A NICARAGUAN CANAL 
By Hon. DAVID TURPIE 
EASTERN SIBERIA AND THE PACIFIC 
By STEPHEN BONSAL 


Frederic Remington, Ruth McEnery Stuart, and 


THE PROGRESS OF SCIENCE 


Sub. $4 a year. 


VOVSVOVVSVSVSVSVSsstess, 


Gen. Lew Wallace H. S. Williams 


contributions from th 


EUROPE, POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 
ARMIES AND NAVIES STUDIES INAMERICAN SOCIETY AMERICAN CHARACTER SKETCHES 
Postage free to all subscribers in the United States, Canada, and Mexico. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, Pub’s, N. Y. City. 


W. D. Howells 


will enter the comirg year prepared to give to the reading public that which has made it famous for 


¢ pens of the great literary men and women of the 


A brief glance over its prospectus announces such reading as 


OUR PACIFIC PROSPECT 


THE COMMERCIAL IMPORTANCE OF AN ISTHMIAN CANAL 


By WORTHINGTON C. FORD 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF OUR PACIFIC DOMAIN 


By CHARLES F. LUMMIS 


RODEN’S CORNER—THE NOVEL OF THE YEAR 


by Henry Seton MERRIMAN, author of “‘ The Sowers.” 
be contributed by such authors as W. D. Howells, Richard Harding Davis, Brander Matthews, 


Striking novelties in short fiction will 


others. There will be a series of articles on 


ART AND THE DRAMA 


Send for free prospectus 


Owen Wister 


*; 7x9 50c. All beautiful cards no two alike, ’ y 


Sloane 
mo., ¢ 
yOoTHS 
Dentot 
plain | 
wsenc 
history 


Tvmowe. F*- bee 
T. J. GATES, Cashier Biair Banking Co. 


‘h us since 1692, and we believe 


> 


of our city, has'done business wit 


aripp, 
‘meanetee and hanest in dealings. 


To Whom it Concern :-—— H. A. 


lietin cs aoe 
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WHIDDEN’S —— €Especialy A Pocket Mlemorandum for 1898 
jatural History) BR 0 0 at Ss Sn rn 

SODEL'S NATURAL HISTORY GUIDES. FREE. 
j,Trees; 2, Ferns; 3, Butterflies; 4, Beetles; 





} Moths; 6, Fishes; 7, Reptiles; 8, Flies; each | Fill blank below with names of young persons living in Missouri, Illinois, Arkansas, Texas, 
fully illustrated, cloth, 75c.; paper, 50c. or Kentucky, who most likely would be interested in a Business or Shorthand Education, and 
gvery Bird.” By R. H. Howe, Jr.,16 mo. $ 1 00 we will mail to you, free of charge, postage prepaid, a well bound POCKET MEMORANDUM 
ame Birds of America. By F. A. Bates. 1 00 BOOK. Inside front cover contains Calendar for 1898. Please place a cross before the names 
fild Flowers of America. By Goodale 7 50 of those most likely to attend college during 1898. The Pocket Memorandum Book is worth 
ws of No. America. By Eaton, 2 vols .. 40 00 many times the trouble required to secure it, and if you do not wish one, kindly hand this to 


ya Mosses. By A. B. Hervey. Col’dplates 2 00 some one who may. Address, 
yosses of No. America. By Lesquereux 4 00 Th isanaians $10 fort 11 ‘ E, H. FRITCH, 
gady of Insects. By J. H. Comstock. Net 375 is school allows or traveling expenses to 9 . a 
wd Re £23. SHORTLY students residing outside of St. Louis, who enter for 306, 808, 810, $12, 814 Olive Street, 


€ ° - ~ se 
IN PORTIA SCARDENS. A new volume at least a course of six months. Send for Catalogue. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


of outdoor sketches. By Mr. William : Na 
Sloane Kennedy. Finely Illustrated. 16 ____ POST OFFICE ADDRESS. 





mo., cloth, .... ‘ ane A Oe 
yOTHS AND I S. By S. F. 
Denton. With many perfect colered and 

plain plates. In 8 sections ......... Each. $5 00 
wSend for catalogues. All sorts of Natural 
fistory Books. Of all booksellers or sent by 
tndlee Whidden, Publisher, 18 Arch St., Boston 


RANKLIN COLLEGE NSW.A7HEN?:.2: 


fon, room and books, $2.80 to $4.00a week.; total 
ost $140 a year; 8 courses; for both sexes; no 
gloon; catalogfree with plan toearn funds 

W. A. WILLIAMS, D.D, President. | Sent by ~ abe ees lee 


PLEASE WRITE NAME VERY PLAINLY, 


BVVSVSVSESVSVCOOSB 


To Whomsoever It May Concern:—I, the undersigned, take pleasure in eaying that Mr. H. A. Gripp. the German artist, of Tyrone, Pa., has furnished my wife with work 
amounting from $30 to $52 a month since she has learned to do satisfactory work. STEPHEN TRAVER, Pastor Lutheran Church, Petersburg, Pa. 
- ; - BROOKSHIRE, Waller Co., Texas. Ww 
MR. H. A. GRIPP, Tyrone, Pa.—Dear Teacher and Friend: At the beginning of iny letter 1 want to thank you over and over again for the abundance of work I have 
meeived during the past eight months. I have been, to quote an expression from one of your other pupils, “ snowed under with work from Mr.Gripp.” Once I wrote for 
the work to stop as I was sick and could not finish the work rapidly enough. I received none for a week only and then it came pouring in again. In two days I received 
$2.00 worth of work. Oh! dear Mr. Gripp, I can never show you how I appreciate your goodness, Some of my friends thought that because I lived so far away I would 
not get any work, but I am so glad I can say they were mistaken. I am learning to work so much faster, too, andif my — did not trouble me, I could make .00 every 
one of these long Summer months, but in the cloudy Winter days I simply cannot see well enough to do that much work. But then, compare that work with ooees . lam 
at home in a comfortable room, sitting at my easel, and in the evenings, during the Summer I take a long walk, horsevack ride, or drive, for exercise, come home refreshed 
and not worn out from my day’s work. Now look, on the other side, at the millions of shop girls, seamstresses, school teachers, typewriters, etc., and their daily routine of 
bard labor. No, I woutd not change with any, andif every young girl knew of your work there would be fewer in other vocations. But as you well know, there are so 
many fraudulent advertisements nowadays, that the much imposed upon public are loth to believe the truth when they dosee it. If you wish, Mr. Gripp, you may publish 
this letter and perhaps it will influence some one. If any one wishes to ask anything concerning the school and will enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope I will ladly 
answer all questions. Again thanking you for your liberality, I remain, Your grateful student, LELLA MAUD LESLIE. 


I HAVE WORK FOR YOU 
AT YOUR HOME. 


Bead the following very care- 
fally, it will keep yourself 
and yoar home. 


PAYING EitPLOYMENT ‘AT 
YOUR HOME.—Explanation. 


T have agents in every State 
of the Union and Canada, also 
do I furnish newspapers, magazines, and stores with Crayon Portraits which 
they give to their customers as premiums, I am nnder contract to furnish twoof 
our leading magaziocs with Crayon Portraits; one magazine in New York with 
$0,000, and the other in Washington , D, C., with 40,000 14x17 Crayon Port- 
raits. Iam considering additional contracts. My experience has been, for the 
last five years, to teach good, reliable parties at their homes, and send my work 
to them or Ict them come to my Studio. 

HOW CAN 1 DO IT? In the first place I teach them my own method, 
and so can depend on their doing good woork rapidly, thus saving money for my- 
self.. My method is easy —a child can learn it. I would be pleased to 
have you take up a branch of my work, which consists in the making of Crayon 
Portraits. These portraits are pictures which my azents, magazines, etc., send 
me to enlarge, and are copied in Crayon by the aid of my copyrighted print 
system. 

You can send your Print back Just as soon as you can finish 
ft. If you have the time, finish it the first day, and if fairly done I will return 
the print the same day with a box of work, and payment forsame. You do not 
need to practice all day, but only one hour, or less time; and after I have taught 
you I can get my work cheaper by you than if I employed a first-class artist at a 
big salary. This is the reason I can offer my work to agents, etc., cheaper than 
others, aud I have agents in every State and Canada. and at the same time you 
can make fair wages from the start. An ordinary person can earn eight 
to sixteen dollars weekly, some do better sul, ‘You can execute the work 

by day or Jamp light, it can be taken up and laid aside at will. 
f you will engage with me, and will work faithfully, 1 have 
all the work and more than you can do. I do not ask you to , me ten mgs a 
day of your time, dut whateyer time you can spare. No matter you 
teenda Crayon Portrait free of charge asa guide to each student. can Pesta an hour a day sv long as ~he apare it. The wn oe a no 
i e i Ss! 
T send to each of my students a Crayon Portrait of any person. The best is of some one Tpupuann tn conn hen onan aatelanesoniisiehp-sicinaiaae 
dear to you, or ef some one you know well, because you would learn quicker un « face you know. — issued a little book which will {Instruct ma T er my == 
4 ‘ ; explains how to finish the work, and how much I pay for each print. lso gives 
Also de I send you a print of this person, for — to finish, with all material and instraction. name and address of lots of my students, who have learned and are working for 
The Portrait will be a sure guide for anyone and is painted the same as my instruction teaches, me now all over the United States and Canada. If you really wish to make 
and as Portrait and Print are of the same Photograph, any person can do the work, if they | #me money in spare time or devote all your spare time to the work, send for the 
only try. Send for my book at once, it will be sent to you the same day when I receive your book, at once aud 3 with ound ft trenet chases. 

y try. y ’ y 7 This is ne bogus advertisement but necessary Hr mo to engage 

letter or card, so that you do not need to walt too long for the work. good persons to work for me and a godsend for many homes, 


Address plainly, H. A. GRIPP, German Artist, No. 228,Gripp Building, Tyrone, Pa. 
Ne a “he es ae 
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| THIRTY DAYS TRIAL! 


READ CAREFULLY EVERY WORD ON THIS PAGE. IT CONTAINS THEMOST $f‘ 




















, boul A 
ASTONISHING AND LIBERAL EDUCATIONAL OFFER EVER MADE. 7, 
{ t— 
We assert positively and without reserve that The American Educator is by far the best edited, best illustrated, best mapped, and P 
most practically useful general reference work ever published in any country or in any language. It is absolutely the only one that is 
up to date in every particular. We support these statements by making you the following plain business proposition, viz.: We will J 


send you, on approval, the complete set of six volumes, without the advance payment ofa single cent; we will give you 30 days to ex- 
amine the work and compare it with all others; at the end of that time you can return the books if not entirely satisfactory and as repre- 
sented, or you can keep them at our special advance price (about one-third regular rate) and settle the bill by easy monthly payments, i 
WE MEAN JUST WHAT WE SAY. You are to pay us no money until you examine each volume and see for yourself that every state. 


















ment we make is absolutely true. Having done this, the books are yours at one-third value and on easy payments; or you can return } 
them if you so desire. This is a truly wonderful proposition—one that could not be wisely made on any other reference work. It is q 
absolutely safe in this instance, because the 4 
. & 4 
Six Large aaa —_ —Z | 
Quarto Bu) mS BZD 4 $f 
Vols. MA Je “de Ao { 
GS IE SI G- oy bo 
4 “> matches — is an extraordinary publication, and strictly mew. It was begun in q 
1896, and finished in October, 1897. Itis fresh and newsy from cover Q pp Graz 
to cover, The contributions, illustrations, colored plates, maps, etc., q 
cost over $250,000 in cash. Its editors, numbering more than 200, are q 
world-acknowledged suthorities in their several departments. It 2 Bie Agr! 
treats hundreds of new and very important subjects that other Encyclo- q : 
peedias do not even mention—things that happened lately. As an En- p 
cyclopzdia, it exactly meets the wants of busy people who are deter- Q By: Bes 
mined to keep fully upto date. Asa Dictionary, it answers every re- q r 
quirement of business, study and society. As a Compendium of Biog- 7 
raphy, it gives brief life-histories of notable persons of allages. As q 
a Gazetteer, it is a full generation later than any other in existence. q 
As an Atlas of the World, it gives an 1897 view of the entire globe, a me Cott 
with special maps showing disputed boundaries, recent surveys, the 2 
Undanr te nay Klondike region, Hawaii, Venezuela, Greece, etc. In every department q 
ners aL = Re 3 it is absolutely incomparable in its concise and accurate statements 
= Seow eoctA Knowusnek oy of existing facts. The illustrations number over 4,000, including mag- p 
= xs nificent chromatic plates showing some 500 designs in 17 brilliant 7 c 
colors, and 200 full page portraits of the world’s great men, each a » fModfors 
gem of the wood-engraver’s art. All the maps have been specially en- 
graved since September, 1897, and areright up to date. We make AR 
for tu 
a . ° ® eas of th 
= This Seemingly Impossible Proposition {B's 
= ——— 
without the least hesitation, knowing that we take norisk. No one will B.D 





willingly give up these matchless volumes after becoming familiar with § Gene 
their wonderful utility and unrivalled excellence. We have supreme 
35 pounds % 


¢ : _ — 
ss" Upto Date—1897 2, 



































Pages, confidence in our work and in the intelligent judgment of our patrons, 
= and are determined that no reader of this magzaine shall miss this 
ONE GREAT EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY OF A LIFETIME } 
through lack of fairness and liberality on our part. Furthermore, this proposition is really not an experiment. Though only two months 
old, thousands of sets of ‘Ihe American Educator are already in the hands of wide-awake buyers. Every mail since the day of issue has 
brought a host of enthusiastic commendations from purchasers who are apparently overwhelmed with the greatness and beauty of the work. 
This proves that the demand will be unlimited when people generally learn what a prize we are offering. Our present remarkable proposi- 
tion aims to spread this knowledge far and wide —to place a few more sets of this incomparable new reference library in the homes of worthy 
people, where it will be a perpetual and most effective daily advertisement of a work that every ambitious man, woman and child 
actually needs. Your benefit comes now, if you’re prompt; our reward will be delayed, but it is sure to come, p 
ities a Pile 
ol LET TRERES OBS, | 
5 AIMED RDR FRE ONG LEAR LORIN 32 4 
x WHAT YOU MUST DO . ~ (ee 
We WAN 
sas” ays SIX IMMENSE we 
Send us your full name and address, stating occupation, etc., and WH Ny) 
ba md — ro atch binding you prefer, We will otomerty forward aR Quarto Volumes WA TW 
‘ ne entire set of 6 quarto volumes, you to pay the transportation WG 
hes charges on receipt. At anytime within Te dare you ao con- GN NEARLY 4 000 PAGES SEY ] : 
5as> summate the purchase by sending us your first payment of $1.00. BH ’ F LDN 
cs The subsequent payments will be, on the cloth style $2.00 a month GS 65,000 E 1 ic Articl ME § 
kes for 6 months, making a total payment of $13.00 (regular price PASS D ncyclopedic Articles. hi 4 
i $35.00); on the Half Russia style, $2 50a month for 6 months, a 15,000 Biographical Sketches. KA { 
es making a total payment’of *16.00 (regular price $45.00). The cloth Wy G Aver { 
ses styleis handsome and solidly bound, but we always recommend 75,000 Geographical References. KGS ‘ 
; the Half Russia as more durable and worth the difference in pre- y 10,000 Columns of Meaty Matter. FAG ; 
bes sent cost If, however, you decide fcrany reason toreturntheset, you es 4,000 Original Ill leas ‘ 
. areentirely free to do soatany time within the 30 days, prepaying FASE rigioal Ulustrations. S WN 5 
bes the transportation charge. This proposition will not remain open Res 500 Designs in Brilliant Colors. MA $ 
nas longer than December 3st, and may be withdrawn much sooner. WH 200 S b Full-Page P i AWWere $ 
Only a portion of the present edition is to be so distributed, and & uperd Full-Page Portraits. 5 
kas the earliest applicants only will secure the introductory sets PAE Magnificent Colored Maps. we : 
on these phenomenal terms. Book of sample pages mailed free Ys £ § 
bey on receipt of 2c. stamp to pay postage. Nt} — yy 5 Slee) 
=< | EE CRN EVE ; 
This announcement wil! not appear again, RAPESAS 4 ON SS $ 
oi ms 4 
7 
SYNDICATE PUBLISHING CO., (dui. 62) 3 
| 2 
‘ 6 4 
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GSRAHAT 
qocnaie Southwest 
“RAILWAY. SYSTEM. 


Connecting the Commercial 
Centers and Rich Farms of 
MISSOURI, 
ie Broad Corn and Wheat Ficlds and Thriving 
, Towns o 
KANSAS, 
The Fertile River Valleys and Trade Centers of 
NEBRASKA, 
he Grand Picturesque and Enchanting Scenery, and 
j the Famous Mining Districts of 
COLORADO, 
Me Agricultural, Fruit, Mineral and Timber Lands, 
and Famous Hot Springs of 
ARKANSAS, 
Me Beautiful Rolling Prairies and Woodlands of the 
INDIAN TERRITORY, 
The Sugar Plantations of 
LOUISIANA, 


Me Cotton and Grain Fields, the Cattle Ranges and 
Winter Resorts of 


TEXAS, 
Historical and Scenic 
OLD AND NEW MEXICO, 


isdforms with ite Connections the Popular Winter 
Route to 
ARIZONA AND CALIFORNIA. 
forfull description and illustrated pamphlets of 
may of the above States, or HotSprings, Ark., San An- 
iaio, Tex., and Mexico, address Company’ s Agente, or 


.B, DODDRIDGE, H. C. TOWNSEND, 


General Manager, Gen’! Pass, & Tkt. Agt., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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